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Tue fame of “Old Kentucky,” whose hardy hunters and warriors, 
of yore, have been celebrated so much in national patriotic songs and 
legends, from the time when George Rogers Clark made his descent up- 
on the savage tribes of the Wabash to that which saw, in all his “ mar- 
tial pomp,” “ Jobn Bull” in the “low and murky places” of Louisiana, 
is not likely soon to be lost among the generations that are now passing 
upon the board. If the romance of hunter,and border lifehas given 
way to civilization, scattered log huts and villages to mansions and 
crowded cities, dense forests to cultivated fields, Daniel Boone to Henry 
Clay—still is Kentucky famed for her hardy independence and fearless 
intrepidity, for her stalwart men and her handsome women, for her fruit- 
ful soil, her benign climate and the general and yninterrupted prosperity 
of her people. 

“ The country is in some bate nearly level ; in others not so much so ; in 
others oquin, hilly, but moderately—and in such places there is most water. 
The levels are not like a carpet, but interspersed with small risings, and decliv- 
ities which form a beautiful proman The soil is of a loose, deep and blagk 
mold, without sand, in the first rate lands about two or three feet deep, and 
exceedingly luxuriant in all its productions. The counjry in yey may be 
considered as well timbered, producing large trees of many kinds and to be ex- 
ceeded by no country in variety. Those which are peculiar to Kentucky, are 
the sugar-tree, which grows in all parts, and furnishes every family with a 
plenty of excellent sugar. The honey-locust is curiously surrounded with large 





* Being on a'visit of some weeks to Kentucky, we seized the occasion to pre- 
pare from observation, and from whatever documents are at hand, the now 
presented to the reader. With more time at command, we could have been more 
elaborate. From Mr. Collins’s ‘Sketches of Kentucky, 1847,” we have derived 
especial assistance, and make the acknowledgment once for all. In our next 
shall a a paper on Florida, and then upon the other States. Will our 
friends favor us with articles upon ther States. We have in our six 
volumes, published elaborate papers upon Massachusetts, New York, South 
Carolina, Alabama, Florida, _, ississiPPh Arkansas, etc. ; 
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thorny spikes, bearing long pad broad pods in the form of peas, has a sweet taste 
and makes excellent beer. The coffee-tree greatly resembles the black-oak, grows 
large and also bears a pod in which is inclosed coffee. The pawpaw tree does 
not grow to a great size, is a soft wood, bears a fine fruit, much like a cu- 
cumber in shape and size, and tastes sweet. The fine cane, on which the cattle 
feed and grow fat, in general grows, from three to twelve feet high, of a hard 
substance, With joints at eight or ten inches distance along the stalk, from which 
proceed leaves resembling the willow. There are many canebrakes so thick and 
tall that it is difficult to through them. Where no cane grows there is an 
abundance of wild rye, clover and buffalo-grass, covering vast tracts of country, 
and affording excellent pasture for cattle. The fields are covered with an abun- 
dance of wild herbage not common to other countries. Here are seen the finest 
crown imperial in the world, the cardinal flower, so much extolled for its sear- 
let color, and all the year, excepting the winter months, the plains and valleys 
are adorned with a variety of flowers of the most admirable beauty. Here is 
also found the tulip-bearing laurel tree, or magnolia, which is very fragrant and 
continues to blossori and seed for several months together. e reader, by 
casting his eye upon the map, and viewing round the heads of Licking from the 
Ohio, and round the heads of Kentucky, Dick's river, and down Green river to 
the Ohio, may view, in that great compass of above one hundred: miles square, 
the most extraordinary country on which the sun has ever shone.”’* 


In the geology of Kentucky the d/we limestone occupies a conspicuous 
lace. It forms the surface rock in a large part of the State, and is used 
for building purpo$es. Among the cliffs of the Kentucky river, is found 
an excellent marédle, capable of fine polish. The cliff limestone is the 
base,of the Ohio falls at Louisville. The s/ate, or shale, is very com-* 
mon, is bituminous, and supports combustion and contains iron pyrites 
and ores, giving rise to mineral springs. The sand, or freestone, extends 
from Danville to Louisville, etc., is used for purposes of art and even 
the construction of grindstones. The cavernous limestone, as its name 
imports, gives rise to many caves, the most famous of which, the Mam- 
moth, we shall hereafter describe. The conglomerate or pudding stone, 
consists of quartz pebbles, rounded, and united with fine sand by a kind 
of natural cement. It underlies the coal formation. The coal beds of 
Kentucky are known as those of the Ohio and of the Illinois. ‘They 
cover ten or twelve thousand square miles. The coal is very accessible 
but very little is mined, not perhaps, annually, more than 4 or 5,000,000 
bushels. Jron is equally abundant in the State, but mostly neglected. 
It is commanded by navigable streams and must produce future wealth. 
An estimate of the quantity embraced has been fixed at 38,000,000,000 
tons, “a quantity sufficient to supply a ton of iron annually to every indi- 
vidual in the United States, estimating them at 15,000,000, for 2,560 
years.” Small quantities of /ead are traced in Kentucky. Salt springs 
abound in the sandstone formation, and a million bushels of salt is an- 
nually worked. Saltpeter and plaster of Paris are found in the caves, 
The mineral springs are numerous, embracing sulphur, blue lick, epsom,,. 
chalybeate, etc. The most fruitful soil of the State is that of the blue 
limestone formation—the country about Lexington and toward the Ohio 
is said to be the garden of the State. 

It was not until the middle of the eighteenth century, that the Saxon 
foot-print was traced in Kentucky. ‘I'he State was one great hunting- 
ground and battle-field for the savages of the North and the South. 
Among the earliest American explorers were Boone and Knox, and 





*« Filson’s Kentucky ” in a supplement to “ Imlays,” 1784; see Collins.. 
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these, after incredible perils, returned to Virginia and Carolina, spread- 
ing every where the fame of the back-woods. Then came ‘I homas 
Bullitt, James Harrod and Richard Henderson. ‘I'he : foundation of 
Boonesboro was laid by Daniel himself, who had brought to the banks 
of the Kentucky River the first white women—his wife and daughters. 
Kenton, Calloway and Logan arrived. Kentucky was now made a 
County of Virginia, and, in 1777, the first-court was held at Harrodsburg. 

We pass over the bloody strife with the Indian tribes, the invasion 
from Canada, of Du Quesne, the expedition of Clark against Vincennes, 
the perils and the heroism of the Kentuckians, during all of which ad- 
venturers were still crowding to their midst. “ The rich lands of Ken- 
tucky.” says a chronicle, “ were the prize-of the first occupants, and they 
rushed to seize them with a rapacity stronger than the fear of death.” 

In the early manners of the settlers of Kentucky, there is much that 
will interest our readers. We have, on another occasion, referied to the 
peculiarities of border. life in the Great West,* and shall only add now 
to what we have already written—basing ourself upon the authority of 
“ Doddridge’s Notes.’ 

The Kentuckian was altogether self-dependent, beigg excluded from 
intercourse with bis Eastern neighbors. His table‘Turniture was of 
wood, but never larder furnished better meats and butter, or stimulated 
Reener appetite. With his guest he freely divided. He wore a hunting 
shirt—sometimes of skinas—and a wallet for his provender and ammu- 
nition. The tomahawk and scalping-knife adorned his belt. A fur cap, 
leggins and deer-skin moccasins, completed his costume. His residence 
was a log cabin without floors, defended by walls, stockades and block- 
houses, from the fierce savages. He married young and needed no for- 
tune but his unerring rifle. His wedding was an epoch in the settlement. 
The ladies flaunted in their’ linsey petticoats, brogans and buckskin 
gloves. The marriage procession was unique. The whisky bottle 
performed its important part. ‘The ceremony being performed, dinner 
followed, and then the dance, reels and jigs, until morning. 

“ About nine or ten_o’clock, a deputation of young ladies stole off the bride 
and put herto bed. This done, a deputation of young men, in like manner, stole 
off the groom and placed him snugly by the side of his bride. The dance still 
continued, and if seats happened to be scarce, every young man, when not en- 
gaged in the dance, was obliged to offer his lap as a seat for one of the girls, 
and the offer was sure to be accepted. In the midst of this hilarity, the bride 
and groom were not forgotten. Pretty late in the night some one would remind 
the company, that the new couple must stand in need of some refreshments ; 
“black betty,” which was the name of the bottle, was called for and sent u 
stairs, but often “black betty” did not go alone. Sometimes as much bread, 
beef, pork and cabbage, were sent along with her, as would afford a good meal 
for half a dozen hungry men. The young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink more or-less of Whatever was offered them.” 

Soon the whole neighborhood unite in building for the happy pair the 
needful log cabin: and thus, as log cabin after log cabin appeared, began 
the peopling of Kentucky. A race of hunters and yeomen and freemen 
sprung from that early stock, whose epithalamium was sung by wild 
forests, and whose morning slumbers were cheered by the melody of 
nature’s choristers. 


*See Vol. IV, Com. Rev., Art. “Grear West.” 
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A review of the political history of Kentucky presents but few pro- 
minent land-marks. ‘The war of the Revolution closed, but left the Ken- 
tuckians in constant fear of an Indian invasion. ‘The citizens assembled 
at Danville, which became afterward famous for Conventions west of 
the mountains, soon discovered they were without the means of defense, 
and that a government at Richmond was too far off to be relied upon. 
Two other Conventions at Danville recommended a peaceable and con- 
stitutional separation from Virginia. The third Convention sent a pe- 
tition to Richmond, and, in 1786, an Act was passed complying with the 
wishes of Kentucky. This act made some unfortunate provisions which 
caused great delays, as well as danger to the country. ‘The Kentucki- 
ans looked upon the old federal government with great distrust, as being 
too weak to defend them from the Indians; and it was notorious, that the 
New England States, entirely at peace themselves, were desirous, for 
commercial considerations, to yield up the navigation of the Mississippi 
for twenty years, to Spain. Congress, from the fear of a standing army, 
would send no men to protect the frontier from savage warfare. Vir- 
ginia could give no relief. Can it be wondered, then, that there was a 
deep feeling in Kentucky of self-defense, which sought a separation by 
any means, from ®uch a federation, and entire independence? 

A fourth Convention at Danville was attended with no better result 
than the three others, and Virginia had prolonged the time two years 
when Kentucky might be independent. To add to the ili-feeling occa- 
sioned by this, it was announced that John Jay was actually ceding the 
navigation of the river. hen were formed committees of correspond- 
ence, and the name of Jay was every where odious in the West. 

A fifth Convention met, and on petition, a delegate to Congress was 
allowed by Virginia ; but the Constitution of the United States having 
been adopted, Congress turned over to the mew government all action 
upon the claims of Kentucky. The whole State was again in a ferment, 
and, at this early period, the refusal of Congress was attributed, by able 
minds, to the jealousy of New England of qny increase of southern power. 
This jealousy was expected to continue under the new government. 

Taking advantage of such a state of things in the West, Spain pro- 
posed clandestinely through her minister, peculiar commercial favors 
and facilities to Kentucky, if she would erect herself into an independent 
government. At the very moment of the proposal, Gen. Wilkinson 
returned from New Orleans, where he had been on a mercantile adven- 
ture, with intelligence that he had secured the right of landing, selling 
and depositing tobacco there. He proposed to purchase all the tobacco, 
and gave out that Kentucky might command the trade of the river and of 
the South West, if she would be true to herself and her position. Then 
were party politics at their height, and the risks to the Unjon iminent. 

A sixth and seventh Convention met at Danville. A separation, by 
violent means, from Virginia, was proposed. Wilkinson read a manu- 
script essay upon the navigation of the Mississippi, for which the Con- 
vention tendered wnanimous thanks. Constitutional measures prevailed, 
and an address by Wilkinson was voted to Congress. An eighth and 
a ninth Convention assembled, and on the 4th of February, 1791, Ken- 
tucky was admitted into the Union. 

Indian wars continued frequent on the frontier, and complaints of the 
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inefficiency of the federal government were again heard. The whis- 
ky tax, too, became oppressive. The American policy toward the 
republicans of France was denounced in every cabin west of the moun- 
tains. Enthusiasm was at its height, and the agents of the mad minister 
(genet were received in triumph in the West. It was proposed to raise 
an army in Kentucky, to descend upon New Orleans. The people 
were rife for the movement. “Democratic clubs” were extending eve- 
rywhere' Evén the Governor could write to the Secretary of State: 
“{ shall feel but little inclination in. restraining of punishing my fellow 
citizens, ete., to gratify or remove the fears of a minister of a prince 
who openly withbolds from us an invaluable right, and who secretly 
instigates against us a savage and cruelenemy.” ‘The old idea of inde- 
pendence was mooted again, but the storm passed over. 

In the ten or twelve years which succeeded, and which included the 
period of negotiations for the navigation of the Mississippi, and then for 
the purchase of Louisiana, Kentucky was destined dgain to be agitated 
to her very center. 

The treaty of 1795 with Spain, gave to the United States a deposit 
at New Orleans for merchandise, and the freedom of the river. Pend- 
ing negotiations, the Governor of Louisiana had approached some lead- 
ing citizens of Kentucky, with the view of a different treaty; but the 
matter was checked in its bud by the action at Washington. Judge Se- 
bastian, it is said, was willing to go on, believing the regular treaty would 
not be ratified, or being, as is most probable, in the interests of Spain. 

The faithlessness of the Spgniards was soon evident. An agent again 
appeared in Kentucky with the offer of artillery, small arms and muni- 
tions of war, money in large quantities, etc., etc., if inflammable docu- 
ments were circulated calling for a separation from the Union—indepen- 
dence, etc. ; if Fort Massac‘were seized, the federal troops everywhere dis- 
possessed, and the northern boundary of Louisiana on the east of the riv- 
er extended to the mouth of the Yazoo: This scheme of course received 
little countenance, for Kentueky had already achieved her darling object 

Seven years now passed in comparative quiet and prosperity, when 
the whole nation was excited by the intelligence that the Spaniards had 
violated the treaty by a denial of the right of deposit at New Orleans. 
without assigning any other point for that purpose. It was even an- 
nounced that Louisiana had been ceded to France. 

The purchase of Louisiana by the United States, would at once and 
forever have composed the turbulent elements of the West, but for the 
appearance there, at this period, of a man whose genius was of the most 
profound character, whose popularity had been wide, but whose career 
and ambition had been prematurely arrested. Aaron Burr was pre- 
pared for any great or desperate enterprise, and the West seemed to 
promise the widest field for his abilities. What the designs of Burr 
were, have never, perhaps, been fully divulged. The probabilities are 
that they have been exaggerated. We have little, if any, faith in the affi- 
davit of Eaton, about the assassination of the President, corruption of 
the Navy, and violent overthrow of Congress.* The policy, if not the 





* On his dying bed, thirty years after, he solemnly protested to Dr. Hossack. 
he had never meditated the dissolution of the Union. 
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ambition or virtue of Burr, was opposed to this. The material that he 
could rely upon was entirely an ¢he West; and within the bounds of a 
not very clearly ascertained natiogal policy or duty, at that period, an 
army of adventurers might be found to precipitate themselves upon the 
Spanish colonies in the South-west, and entirely revolutionize them. 
The success of citizen Genet a few years before evinced this, but now 
the times were even riper, as Spanish troops, in the first heart-burnings 
of Spain after the cession of Bonaparte, had been ordered to our frontier, 
and an American army under Gen. Wilkinson was ready to check their 
advances—war with Spain daily apprehended. * 

Thus far the design of Col. Burr, though unlawful, was in no respect 
treacherous, and without even the knowledge of its unlawfulness, thous- 
ands were enlisted in the enterprise. Had he stopped here, it would be 
difficult to show in what respect he was more guilty than the men whe 
raised armies among us for ‘Texan independence, or entertained favora- 
bly the “ Sierra Madre” scheme. Mr. Burr would then have appeared 
only in advance of his times, and with profound genius recognizing the 
necessity of a more southern extension of our territories, perceived long 
after by the statesmen who originated the Mexican war, and the people 
who almost universally applauded and approved its results, ‘lhe ra- 
pacity of the American mind was so early perceived. 

This southern republic or empire which loomed up so magnificently 
in the diseased mind of Col. Burr, was not intended to dispossess Spain, 
only. A part—it is difficult to say how much—of the territory lately 
purchased by our Government was to be included— certainly, New Or- 
leans. ‘This territory had been purchased in the face of a violent oppo- 
sition from a powerful party. The Americans had no knowledge of 
the importance of the purchase and had no love for it. In the event 
of war with Spain, was there no chance of a re-cession? The free nav- 
igation of the river and the right of deposit being all that was “desired, 
would Congress care who exereised the sovereignty? Was there no 
hope that Government, despite of the cost of Louisiana, might acknowl- 
edge.its independence, should a sufficient power be established there? 
We have heard, even in our day, leading statesmen speak with com- 
plaisance of ceding back the purchased territories of New Mexico and 
California; without equivalent we must suppose—for what could Mex- 
ico pay? 

We throw out these views, not so much to exhonerate Mr. Burr (a 
defense of whom we have never read, who was, without doubt, not ve- 
ry scrupulous in the pursuit of his ends, or in the character of them, 
but who has, it is not at all improbable, been abused far more than he 
deserves, a common fate with most intriguers), as to rescue the fame of 
many who were disposed to favor and co-operate with him. 

It is difficult to fix precisely the position occupied by Gen. Wilkinson 
in all these matters, From his first appearance in Kentucky, he took 
an active part in its politics, and being an able and ambitious man, was 
calculated to have a wide influence in the then forming society. He 
found the Kentuckians restive under the rule of Virginia, and readily 





*Mr. Burr owned a large share of the “Bastrop grant,” originally made by 
the vet in the South West, and held out an intention of colonizing it. 
He often told his daughter she should be “ Queen of Mexice.” 
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united with them in the legitimate purpose of separating from her. 
Ardent, impulsive and impatient of results, which, from various causes, 
were tediously protracted, and which appeared at times not likely to be 
realized at all, he took an active part with many leading citizens in fa- 
vor of separation at once and by any means. ‘T'he patriot was not so 
much at fault here, perhaps, as the citizen. Kentucky was not un- 
willing, on many occasions, to acknowledge the patriotism and adopt the 
services of General Wilkinson. 

After the question of Kentucky's separate existence from Virginia 
became complicated by the new and exciting questions of the naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi and the deposit at New Orleans, the enterprising 
spirit of Wilkinson led him into a commercial adventure to Louisiana, 
where, without doubt, he listened to overtures from the Spanish author- 
ities, and perhaps about the same period began to think not unfavorably 
of the plan entertained by many, of a complete separation of Kentucky 
from the Union. Before visiting with bitter denunciation this conduct, 
there are many things which ought to be considered. ‘The old confeder- 
ation, during its existence, was utterly impotent in affording protection to 
the West. ‘The republicans of the West, like those of some of the eastern 
States, looked with great jealousy upon the consolidating character of 
the new and federal and constitutional Union of 1789. Many ofthe States 
refused, for a long time, to come into such a Union at all. The course 
of some of the eastern States, in disregarding the interests of the West, 
had excited disgust and alarm. Would the new government be more 
propitious to the West, whose wants it could scarcely understand or 
appreciate 2? In those days many good and wise men all overthe coun- 
try doubted of the success of the federal experiment. In the difficulties, 
the almost impossibilities of communication between the eastern States 
and those beyond the mountains, was it not at least improbable that a 
federal system, then so little understood, could have included them all 
under a sownd, equal and republican government? Men might well 
have doubted, as they now doubt, whether Oregon and California can 
be retained under our system, should there be any very powerful ad- 
verse temptations. If such a doubt can be expressed now, how much 
more probable when the power of steam by by water lay dormant, 
and a passage from New Orleans or Louisville to Washington was even 
more hazardous, protracted and expensive, than to San Francisco or to 
China, perhaps, when our railroad shall be completed! 

Whilst Wilkinson was listening to the overtures of the Spaniards at 
New Orleans, it is probable he lent an ear also to those of Col. Burr, 
whose schemes were of course the very opposite. In neither case is it 
evident that he took a very decided and active part, and, although there 
is little doubt that the independence of the West occupied a place in his 
mind, we have not been able, from the history of the times, to find him 
committed in any criminal manner. In the condition of the country, it 
was natural to look any where for relief. A far-seeing man might well 
have deemed it important to conciliate the Spaniards, in the then infant 
state of the West, and to give an under show of countenance to the 
designs of Burr, to keep the Spaniards in check. If Wilkinson co- 
quetted, he did only what a late President of Texas boasted; and if he 
went too far on either side, it should be reflected how almost impossible 
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is the mean, and how difficult, and even dangerous, the game to be 
played. We will not go further than this, and accuse the old soldier of 
any want of high and patriotic regard for his country, or of any act 
which he believed would in the slightest degree redound to her injury. 

Having thus gone more at length into the discussion of the early and 
stormy politics of Kentucky, and the West, than was intended or might 
be justified, we shall now proceed to consider the physical characteris- 
ties, agriculture, commerce, and wealth of the State. 


I. POPULATION OF KENTUCKY. 





4 Blacks. Total Population. 
UNS Un. 06 onGes Us vtne des seahd cee deeconetace 12,430 73,677 
Sy Pr ee eee Daan oem 43,344 220,959 
td) ntcnnctihbdeedbanenesutnncossdtitases 80,560 406,511 
th ott ctiniet ate id ala dildien seddus dn’ - 120,732 564,317 
ee eee 165,350 688,844 
ETC ESGS keds 0 a's tAaah sted) cncdnece caonad 182,258 779,828 
ONES S506, chines das tsb ccncceecceess 881 ,863 


Of the blacks, in 1840, 7,317 were free. The whole number of 
blacks in Kentucky is perhaps not much greater than in 184C. 


II, POPULATION OF CHIEF TOWNS OF KENTUCKY. 


1810. 1820. 1830. 1840. 1847. 

Louisville .......... 1,357 4,012 10,352 21,210 40.000 
Lexington .......... 4,226 5,279 6,104 6,996 8,000 
Maysville........... 335 1.130 2/040 2'741 5,000 
Frankfort........... 1,099 1,679 1,680 1,916 2,500 
Covington ......... 6,000 






Ill. REVENUE STATISTICS OF KENTUCKY. 


In 1845, land, acres, 17,879,148 ; value of lands, $109,991 ,650 ; lots, $21,266, 


249 ; slaves, $52,372,139; jennies, $86,410; mules, $684,504; cattle, $1,290,216; 
stores, $6,363,359 ; horses, $10,294,922. 


In 1846, land, acres, 18,502,903 ; value of lands, $116,785,543 ; lots, $23,270,- 
561 ; slaves, $55,003,861 ; jennies, $91,897 ; mules, $898,603 ; cattle, $1,584,994 ; 
stores, $6,855,863 ; horses, $10,598,042. 

The number of slaves had increased 1,840 in one year; the number 
of horses and mares increased from 358,567 to 361,828; number of 
mules, from 21,277 to 28,806; jennies, from 2,169 to 2,276; cattle, 
from 435,956 to 457,403; stores, from 2,498 to 2,759. 

The whole value of the above articles, including the effects of the 
equalization Jaw, about 27 millions, was, in 1846, estimated in taxation 
at $242,388,967. The whole revenue from taxes, $383,283. The 
average value of land in the State was estimated at $6.31 per acre. 


IV. VALUE PRODUCTS BY CENSUS OF 1840—MANUPACTURES. 





Machinery product,......... $46,074 | Liquors (capital invested),. $315,308 
i tcheahenhecéesecy 22,350 | Soap and candles, .......... 28,765 
Precious metals, ............ 19,060 | Glass,earthen-ware,etc., pro. 24,090 
GEE, See So ccc ccccce 164,080 | Confectionery, .....-...... 36,050 
ea ee iige 3h 8,820 | Powder (cap. invested),..... 42,000 
Brick and lime,............ 240,919 | Drugs, etc.,........ecceeee 16,630 
| (at SR 151,246 | Cordage, product, ........ - 1,292,276 
0 tr peter} 329,380 Paper, .... ++ ++. seeeeeees 44,000 
Silk manufactures,.......... 819 | Printing and binding (cap.), 86,325 
Flax m: nufactures, ......... 7,519 | Carriages and wagons, pro.,. 168,724 
Mixed manufactures,........ 127,875 | Mills—their product,....... 2,437 947 
Tobacco,.........+.+++++- 413,585 | Household furniture,product, 273,350 
ED foe os ote 006 cas can 201,310 | Houses built, val. in 1 year,. 1,039,172 
Tanneries, ete., ..........+: 732,646 | Other manufactures,....... 697 
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¥. ESTIMATED PRODUCT AGRICULTURE, 1846. 


Bushels wheat,.......... 4,769,000 | Tons hay,.........++++0s 123,000 
"a Barley, ..... see. 15,400 | Tons flax and hemp,..... 22.500 
of Ey a ee re 13,091,000 | Pounds tobaceo,......... 63,310,000 
es RPO,» 000009 r000 2,548,000 “4 Cotten,.. <-siasie anes 1,400,000 
“7 Buckwheat, ..... 14,000 “ BEAD. «aca incks sheet 17,000 
as Ginecccs concn 54,625,000 s Silk cocoons,..... 6,970 
os Potatoes,....... 1,508,000 “ Sugar,...... eee 2,100,000 





The chief agricultural products of Kentucky, it will be perceived, 
are Indian corn, tobacco and hemp, and these are in sufficient quantities 
to give the State character as a great agricultural producer. In this is 
centered her chief source of wealth. Her cattle and stock, we have 
also seen, are important interests. 

We have desired to furnish the readers of our review a paper upon 
the most improved methods of cultivation and manufacture of tobacco 
and hemp in the western States, and applied, not longsince, to the Hon. 
Henry Clay for the desired information. Mr. Clay, with the true char- 
acteristics of his high and generous nature, and unlimited public spirit, 
handed us a copy of an inestimable publication, entitled “ Essays on 
Practical Agriculture,” etc., by Adam Beatty, Vice President of the 
Kentucky Agricultural Society. Among these Essays are several prize 
papers upon the subjects desired, as also upon cciadal otleaes of the first 
importance. As space admits, hereafter, we shall make large extracts 
from the volume. 

According to an authority, the first English cattle brought to Ken- 
tucky were from the stock of Mr. Patton, of Virginia, who imported, 
in 1782, bulls of the long-horned or beef breed, and also a cow of the 
short-horned or milk breed. The first stock of Kentucky was, there- 
fore, a cross of the milk and beef breed, and this constitutes the basis of 

most of the English cattle now in the State. Mr. Beatty controverts 
the statement, and maintains “the cows of Mr. Patton’s stock were only 

«part blooded, without the admixture of short-horned or milk breed. In 
1803, a bull of the Miller stock was introduced from Virginia, which, 
with the cows from Patton, produced unquestionably the best milkers 
that have ever been in Kentucky, little inferior in form to the present 
most approved stock, and of greater size.” It was not before 1817 
that English cattle were imported directly from England into Kentucky. 
Mr. Sanders introduced four short-horned bulls, the same number of 
cows, and also two bulls and two cows of the long-horned. Mr. Clay, 
on his return from Ghent, brought over some Hereford cattle, esteemed 
by some superior to the short-horned Durham. The importations came 
now to be very frequent. and the result is the splendid and unrivalled 
cattle of Kentucky. The Merino breed of sheep was introduced into 
the State by Seth Adams, in 1809, and in 1829, Mr. Clay brought from 
west Pennsylvania a flock of fifty full bloods. 

Mr. Beatty gives this view of the progress of agriculture in Kentucky : 
“The first settlement of Kentucky may be regarded as the hunter State. 
Though cattle could easily have been raised by grazing them on the natural 

astures in the summer and upon the extensive canebrakes in the winter, if the 
inhabitants had been living in a state of peace, yet such was not their condi- 
tion. Surrounded by asavage foe, who was ever on the watch to seize upon the 


roperty or take the lives of the settlers—if they had raised cattle to any extent, 
it would only haye been for the use of the enemy, and the better to enable him 
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to prolong his predatory incursions, and thereby do them the pene mischief. 
Thus situated, they could rear no more cattle than they could secure within 
their stockade forts in time of danger A few cows for milk and butter, and 
as many of the young as were necessary to keep up the stock, and to supply 
the emigrants, was as much as they could atm at, in the early period of our 
history. But game was plenty, and the same rifle which was necessary for their 
protection, was amply sufficient to afford an abundant supply of bear, deer 
and buffalo meat. The whole system of husbandry, at the first settlement of 
the country, was to raise a little Indian corn for bread or hominy, around the 
fort and within the protection of the garrison. But when the population had 
so far increased as to enable the settlers to act on the offensive, as well as the 
defensive, they could embedy and meet the Indians in their advance, or pursue 
them in their retreat, and frequently inflict severe retaliation upon them. This 
had the effect of making the enemy embody in larger parties, and to diminish 
the pregumncy of their predatory expeditions. As the settlers began to feel their 
strength, they enjoyed a greater sense of security, and consequently extended 
their efforts in raising supplies of agricultural products, for the use of their 
families, and to supply the wants of the emigrants to the country. But a con- 
siderable period doped before any thing of the grain kind was raised, except 
Indian corn. The want of mills to grind wheat was an obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of that crop. But the great fertility of the soil and the demand for corn, 
as an article of subsistence for the settler and his stock, as well as to supply the 
wants of the emigrant, held out strong inducements for its cultivation It was 
not until a commercial communication was opened with the Spaniards, at New 
Orleans, that wheat and tobacco began to be objects of importance. From this 
period the culture of those articles began to assume some importance. But there 
was, as yet, little or no system in the husbandry of the country. A part of the 
corn ground might be sowed broad cast, among the standing corn in the fall, 
and reaped in July following and the balance of the cleared ground cultivated 
in corn the succeeding year, and that sowed in wheat the following autumn. 
The wheat stubble the year after the harvesting of the wheat, might be plowed 
for corn, and so on in succession. Whilst some new ground cleared for tobacco 
would serve for that crop. Others again cultivated corn only, in continued 
succession, Without any change. Such was the system (if system it could be 
called) of he that generally prevailed, until a late period of the history 
of our State. As fertile as our soil naturally is, it began at length, to show the 
effects of a bad system of husbandry. To remedy this deterioration of soil, 


something better deserving the name of system began to prevail among the more: 


judicious farmers of the country.” 

We shall now remark briefly upon the prominent objects of interest 
in the different counties of Kentucky, and begin with the mammoth re- 
mains, at the Big Bone Lick, near the Ohio river. 


“ In 1773 the Lick was first visited. There were no trees or herbage, but large 
numbers of mammoth bones scattered over the ground. Since then large quan- 
tities have been exhumed. Some of the teeth weigh near ten pounds and expose 
a chewing surface seven inches long and four broad. Some of the tusks were 
eleven feet long and at the butt seven inches in diameter—thigh bones four or 
five feet in length—ribs four and five inches broad and distance apart sometimes 
five feet. These ribs were formerly used for tent poles. Distance across the 
forehead of a supposed young animal and between the eyes two feet ; depth of 
tusk sockets eighteen inches ; length of tusk eight feet. ‘ The first collection of 
these fossil remains was made by Dr. Goforth, in 1803, and in 1806 was entrust- 
ed by him to the English traveler Thomas Ashe, to be exhibited in. Europe, 
who, when he arrived in England, sold the collection and pocketed the money. 
The purchaser afterward transferred part of this collection to the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in London, to Dr. Blake of Dublin, and Professor Monroe of Edin- 
burgh ; and a part was sold at auction. The next collection was niade by order 
of Mr. Jefferson, while he was president of the American Philosophical Societ . 


about the year 1805, and was divided between that society and M. Cuvier, the 
distinguished French naturalist. A third collection was made in 1819, by the 
Western Museum Society. In the year 1819 a fourth collection was made, by 
Mr. Finnell. This was first sold to a Mr. Graves, for $2,000, and taken by him 
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to the eastern States and there sold for $5,000." The mammoth is considered 
by geologists the last animal destroyed before the creation of man.” 


The name of Boone county is from the famous pioneer of that name, 
whose romantic history is familiar to most persons, and was traced by 
us in the fourth volume of the Review, when treating of the great 
West. The following letter from Boone to Judge Cobren will evince 
that not letters only give immortality. 


“ The Later I Recd from you Respecting Squire Boones Surtivate Was Long 
Coming to hand and my Not being able to go to St Lowis I Dunn the Bisness 
before Col Keebby and Sent it on by Lewis Bryan in Closed &e &e. If that 
Will not Dow pleas Wright to me &e. Iam well in halth But Deep in Markury 
& Not able &c. I Shall Say No thing about our petistion &c. 


“ Youres Dantet Boon.” 

In Boyle county there is at Danville a deaf and dumb assylum and 
a college which has since 1819 educated about 1,200 indeun: In 
Cumberland county, on the bank of Cumberland river, an oi! well was 
discovered in 1830. The oil spouted up to fifty feet above the surface 
when struck; and, covering the surface of the river for miles, was, by 
the application of a torch, made to present the singular spectacle of a 
river on fire. It was found to be useful only medicinally and is bottled 
and exported for that purpose. {n Edmonson county is that extraordi- 
nary curiosity, the Mammotu Cave. It is situated midway between 
Louisville and Nashville, and is a fashionable place of resort. The 
cave is approached through a romantic shade. At the entrance is a 
rush of cold air, a descent of thirty feet by stone steps, and an advance 
of one hundred feet inwards brings the visiter to the door, ia a solid 
stone wall which blocks up the entrance of the cave. A narrow pas- 
sage leads to the great vestibule or antechamber, an oval hall, two 
hundred by one hundred and fifty feet and fifty feet high. Two passages 
of one hundred feet width open into it, and the whole is supported 
without a single column. ‘This chamber was used by the races of yore 
as a cemetery, judging from the bones of gigantic size which are dis- 
covered. ‘Far up, a hundred feet above your head, you catch a fitful 
glimpse of a dark, grey cciling, rolling dimly away like a cloud, and 
heavy buttresses apparently bending under the superincumbeat weight 
project their enormous masses from the shadowy wall. The scene is 
vast and solemn and awful. A profound silence, gloomy, still and 
breathless, reigns, unbroken by even a sigh of air, or the echo of a drop 
of water falling from ‘the roof. You can hear the throbbings of your 
heart and the mind is oppressed with a sense of vastness and solitude and 
grandeur indescribable.” In Audubon Avenue, leading from the hall, 
is a deep well of pure spring water. It is surronnded by stalagmite 
columns from the floor to the roof. The Little Bat Room contains a pit 
two hundred and eighty feet deep, and is the resort of myriads of bats. 
The Grand Gallery is a vast tunnel many miles long and fifty feet high 
and as wide. At the end of the first quarter of a mile is found the 
Kentucky Cliffs and the Church one hundred feet in diameter and sixty- 
three feet high. A natural pulpit and organ-loft are not wanting. “In 
this great temple of nature religious service has been frequently per- 
formed, and it requires but a slight effort to make the speaker heard.” 
The Gothic Avenue is reached by a flight of stairs and is forty feet wide, 
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fifteen high and two miles long. The ceiling is smoothe and white. 
Mummnies have been discovered here, which have been a subject of 
curious study to science. In the Gothic Avenue are also stalagmites 
and stalactites, Louisa’s Bower and Vulcan’s Furnace. On the walls of 
the Register Rooms are inscribed thousands of names. The Gothic 
Chapel is “one of surprising grandeur and magnificence, and when 
brilliantly lighted up by the lamps, presents a scene inspiring the be- 
holder with feelings of solemnity and awe.” At the foot of the Devil's 
Arm Chair is a small basin of sulphnr water. Then we have Na- 
poleon's Breastwork, the Elephant’s Head, Lover's Leap, Gatewood's 
Dining Table, and the Cooling Tub, a basin six feet wide and three 
deep, of the purest water, Napoleon’s Dome, ete. 

The Ball Room contains an orchestra fifteen feet high; near by is the 
row of cabins for consumptive patients—the atmosphere being always 
temperate and pure. The Star Chamber presents an optical illusion. 
“In looking up to the ceiling the spectator seems to see the firmament 
itself, studded with stars and afar off a comet with bright tail.” We 
pass over the Salts Rooms, Black Chambers, Fairy Grotto, etc., and 
come to the Tempe. 


“ The poe = is an immense vault, covering an area of two acres and covered 
by a single dome of solid rock, one hundred and twenty feet high. It excels in 
size the cave of Staffa and rivals the celebrated vault in the Grotto of Antiparos, 
which is said to be the largest in the world. In passing through from one end 
to the other, the dome appears to follow the sky as in passing from place to place 
on the earth. In the middle of the dome there is a large mound of rocks rising 
on one side nearly to the top, very steep and forming what is called the moun- 
tain. When I first ascended this mound from the cave below, I was struck with 


a feeling of awe, more intense and deep than any thing I had ever before ex- 
perienced. I could oniy observe the narrow circle which was illuminated im- 
mediately around me; above and beyond was apparently an unlimited space, 


in which the ear could not catch the slightest sound, nor the eye find an o lect 
t 


to fasten upon. It was filled with silence and darkness ; and yet I knew that 
I was beneath the earth and that this space, however large it might be, was 
actually bounded by solid walls. My curiosity was rather excited than gratified. 
In order that I mig t see the whole in one connected view,I built fires in many 
places of cane which I found scattered among the rocks. Then taking my stand 
upon the mountain, a scene was presented of surprising magnificence. On the 
opposite side the strata of grey limestone breaking up by steps from the bottom, 
could scarcely be eawned, in the distance by the an oe Above was the 
lofty dome, closed at the top by a smooth oval slab, beautifully defined in the 
outline, from which the walls slope away on the right and left into thick dark- 
ness. Every one has heard of the dome of the Mosque of St Sophia, of St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s; they are never spoken of but in terms of admiration, as 
the chief works of architecture and among the noblest and most stupendous 
examples of what man can do when aided  & science ; and yet, when compared 
with the dome of this temple, they sink into comparative insignificance.” 

“ The River Hatt descends like the slope of a mountain ; the ceiling stretches 
away, away before you, vast and grand as the firmament at midnight. Proceed- 
ing a short distance, there is on the left a steep precipice, over which you can 
look down by the aid of blazing missiles upon a broad, black sheet of water, 
eighty feet below, called the Dead Sea. This is an awfully impressive place, 
the sights and sounds of which do not easily pass from memory. He who has 
seen it will have it vividly brought before him by Alfieri’s description of 
Filippo. Only a transient word or act gives us a short and dubious glimmer 
that reveals to us the abysses of his being—daring, lurid and terrific as the 
throat of the infernal pool. Descending from the eminence by a ladder of about 
twenty feet, we find ourselves among piles of gigantic rocks; and one of the 
most picturesque sights in the world, is to see agfile of men and women passing 
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along those wild and scraggy paths, moving slowly—slowly, that their lamps 
may have time to illuminate their sky-like ceiling and gigantic walls—disap- 
pearing behind high cliffs—sinking into ravines—their lights shining upward 
through fissures in the rocks—then, suddenly emerging from some abrupt angle, 
standing in the bright gleam of their lights, relieved by the towering black 
masses around them. As you pass along you hear the roar of invisible water- 
falls ; and at the foot of the slope the river Styx lies before you, deep and black, 
overarched with rocks. Across, or rather down, these unearthly waters, the 
guide can convey but four passengers at once. The lamps are fastened to the 
prow, the images of which are reflected in the dismal pool. If you are impa- 
tient of delay or eager for new adventure, you can Sate your companions 
lingering about the shore and cross the Styx by a dangerous bridge of precipices 
over head. In order to do this you must ascend a steep cliff and enter a cave 
above, over three hundred yards long, from the egress of which you find your- 
self on the bank of the river, eighty feet above its surface, commanding a view 
of those in the boat and those waiting on the shore. Seen from the heights, the 
lamps in the canoe glare like fiery eyeballs ; and the passengers sitting there, so 
hushed and motionless, look like shadows. The scene is so strangely funereal 
and spectral, that it seems as if the Greeks must have witnessed it before they 
imagined Charon conveying ghosts to the dim regions of Pluto.” 


The Mammoth Cave is said to be explored to the distance of ten 
miles without reaching its termination, whilst the aggregate width of all 
the branches is over forty miles! Next to Niagara it is the ggeatest 
wonder of nature in the western world, or perhaps throughout afl her 
domains. 

‘The city of Lexineron is situated in Fayette county, and was incor- 
porated in 1782. It is handsomely laid out, and in the midst of a 
beautiful country. ‘The taxable property is $3,039,000. Hemp is ex- 
tensively manufactured here, and there are fifteen establishments for 
the purpose, working six hundred hands, running ninety looms, making 
annually 2,500,000 yards bagging and 2,000,000 Ibs. rope. In the 
suburbs and neighboring country there is as much more manufactured. 
Here is situated the State Lunatic Asylum and Transylvania Univer- 
sity. The latter contained a literary department once of great influ- 
ence, but now fallen very mach todecay. ‘The medical and law schools 
are still in successful operation. Here is published the Gazette, the 
oldest paper except that at Pittsburgh west of the mountains. In the 
suburbs is Ashland, the seat of Henry Clay. 

Frankrort is sixty miles above the mouth of the Kentucky river, 
making a beautiful appearance as we approach. This is the capital of 
the State, and the government was located here in 1792. Here, also, is 
the State penitentiary, containing an average of about 170 inmates. It is 
farmed out and the keepers pay over to the State two-thirds of the profits, 
guaranteeing that these profits will not fall short of $5000 annually. The 
heaviest business of the convicts is the manufacture of bagging and rope. 
In the public cemetery of Frankfort were lately deposited the remains 
of Daniel Boone, brought from Missouri by act of Legislature and 
interred with great funeral pomp. 

Five miles from Frankfort at Franklin Springs, is located the Ken- 
Tucky CoLLeGiaTE aND Miuxirary Institute, under the superintendence 
of Col. Francis W. Capers, an eminent tactician and scholar. ‘The po- 
sition is a commanding, healthy and picturesque one. ‘The grounds are 
well laid out and the buildings of the most extensive and substantial char- 
acter, capabie of accommodating two hundred students. The number 
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now in attendance, though not large, is continually increasing from all 
sections of the West and South-west. Col. Capers is sustained by a com- 
petent faculty, and will, we have no doubt, raise the institution to the very 
highest point. ; 

Lovisvitte, the metropolis of the State, is well laid out, is an impor- 

tant mart and contains some of the finest private residences in America. 
We were struck with the shaded beauty of the streets and the general 
elegance of structure. ‘There are thirty churches, a medical institute 
which attracts over 300 students, an asylum for the blind, a university 
still in its infancy, but containing a law department, a hospital, several 
banks, mercantile and historical library, &c. ‘The export and import 
of the place is estimated at $50,000,000 annually. There are numer- 
ous bagging, cotton and wool factories, flouring mills, founderies, tobac- ° 
co stemmeries, paper mills, &c., twelve newspapers and periodicals. 
The town was originally laid off by Captain Thomas Bullitt of Vir- 
ginia. ‘The Canal round the falls of the Ohio is at Louisville. As 
early as 1804 a company was chartered to build this canal, but nothing 
was done until 1825 and the canal only finished in 1833. _ Its effect on 
commerce was supposed prejudicial to Louisville. ‘The government of 
the Ugited States owns stock in the company, which is said to pay good 
dividéhds. ‘The charges for toll are enormous and the canal entirely 
too small for its purposes. For further and more full description of 
Louisville the reader will consult the first volume of our Review, 
1846. . 
MaysviLLE is situated on the Ohio, sixty miles above Cincinnati, and 
was established in 1788 and incorporated in 1833. Jt is a thriving town, 
the largest hemp market in the country and an important depot for the 
commerce of north-east Kentucky. 

The Harrodsburg Springs, 35 miles from Frankfort, is now the 
most famous fashionable watering place in all the West. ‘I'he accom- 
modations are extensive and splendid, and the country around possessed 
of every natural beauty. 

The Blue Lick Springs, near Carlisle and 58 miles from Frankfort, 
have also a wide fame. ‘he waters are highly medicinal and are an 
extensive article of commerce, in barrels, throughout the West. They 
are strongly purgative. ‘The main hotel is an extensive and magnifi- 
cent structure and thousands are annually attracted here. ‘I'here are 
also sulphur springs in Grayson county, said to be the purest and best in 
the United States, and also at Drennon’s Lick, 70 miles from Louisville. 
In Hart county natural curiosities are said to abound, as the following 
description will evince. 


“There is a large spring near Green River, which at certain hours of the day 
rises twelve or fifteen inches above its level, and then gradually recedes again, - 
resembling the ebb and flow of the tides. The flood occurs at the hour of twelve 
each day—recurs at the same hour every day and is marked by the utmost uni- 
formity in the time occupied in ebb and flow. Near Munfordville a circular 
hole, sixty feet in diameter, rans down into the earth in funnel shape. Thirty 
feet below the surface its diameter is about ten feet. The depth is unknown, and 
on throwing down a rock it will ring against the sides, fainter and fainter without 
appearing to strike bottom. A hundred cart loads of rocks have been thrown 
in y visitors, without the least effect. There is another hole, called ‘French- 
man’s Knob,’ which has been explored 275 feet, by men descending with ropes, 
without reaching bottom.” 
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GEoRGETOWN, in Scott eounty, is the seat of a flourishing college with 
over 100 students. There is also a female institute here, and a mili- 
tary institute under Col. Johnson. We understand that they are both 
prosperous, and regret that circumstances have not yet allowed us to 
visit them, so as to form any opinion. 

Kentucky has but few public works except her turnpikes and the 
‘‘lockings” of some of her rivers, of much value. ‘The State owns 
about 400 miles of turnpike road stocks, 29 miles of railroad and 290 
miles of slackwater navigation, yielding in all about $135,000. Her 
public debt is $4,618,735 86. A railroad is now in course of construc- 
tion between Louisville and Lexington. 

The system of public education as in other southern States is not very 
perfect. Although the number of acadamies and colleges is consider- 
able throughout the State, complaints of the school system are heard. We 
have before us the report of Mr. Breckenridge the superintendent, for 
1849. It appears the question was submitted last year, to the people, if 
they would be taxed the one-fifth part of one mill to the dollar, on all 
taxable property, for the establishment of a common school system, and 
decided in the affirmative by a large majority. Including this tax, the 
whole revenue for school purposes is estimated at $120,000 per annum. 
The report of the superintendent is very imperfect and shows that out of 
183,458 children, 31,501 only are reported in attendance. We cannot 
infer how many attend without being reported. Despite of all these dif- 
ficulties, however, Kentucky has given many eminent citizens to the re- 
public of native birth or adoption. Among these are twenty governors 
and lieut. governors of other States, thirteen ministers and charges 
to foreign powers, one president of the United Slates (Taylor), one vice- 
president, ten cabinet officers, three major generals of the army, eleven 
judges United States and other State courts, nine senators, eight presi- 
dents of colleges in other States, &c. 

The State, as we have seen, has nearly 200,000 staves—about one- 
fourth of the population. The question of emancipation is now in agi- 
tation and a convention will soon pronounce upon the subject. What 
the result will be we are very clear. Although it be demonstrable that 


free labor would be more advantageous to Kentucky than slave labor, 


which we are not prepared to admit, but which might be true without 


affecting the question in the more southern States, yet Kentucky is by | 


no means prepared for emancipation ; with such a proportion of blacks 
it is impossible that she can be. She would not incur the perilous risk 
of retaining in her midst such an army of lazy; worthless free negroes, 
as would result. It would be a blight upom the prosperity of the State 
not easily to be overcome—an army of paupers which no wealth could 
sustain. To send them off by colonization is a scheme altogether im- 
practicable in such magnitude. Kentucky “must be free” we admit, 
but it will be when the superior southern demand shall draw off by de- 
grees her slaves, and the continued increase of white population shall 
make the relative proportion of colors but a fraction of what it now is, 
and altogether unimportant. 
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NEGRO SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH. 


ART. I].—NEGRO SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH. - 


EARLY HISTORY OF NEGRO SLAVERY; SLAVERY IN THE STATES; THE 
BIBLE QUESTION OF SLAVERY ; PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NE- 
GRO; SAFETY OF THE SLAVE INSTITUTION ; FIDELITY OF NEGRO SLAVES; 
SLAVERY COMPARED WITH ENGLISH POOR LABOR; MISERY OF BRIT- 
ISH OPERATIVES, ETC. 


[The following original paper we shall publish in two equal parts in the ‘ 
of our Review. Coming from, the pen of a northern man, born and odeented 
amid influences in the highest degree obnoxous to our institutions and policy, 
it has a peculiar value. The author has read almost every thing published 
upon the subject, and availed himself of the light afforded in one general ac- 
knowledgment. He has also traveled extensively at the South, on an agricul- 
tural tour, and proved himself in most respects an accurate observer and faithful 
witness. In a periodical like ours, it is important to give full and particular 
information in regard to the institution of slavery, so important, as it is, in the 
the destinies of nearly half the States of the Union. en the ves paper 
is concluded, we shall republish the admirable letters of Gov. Hammond, of 
South Carolina, to Thomas Clarkson, which are nearly out of print, and which 
are worthy of perpetual preservation.—Eb. } 


1 would premise, that my object is neither to advocate slavery or its 
abolition ; but rather to give a plain narration of facts, from which eve- 
ry one may draw his own conclusions. 

First, then, let me give a short historical view of the origin of what 
a majority of the citizens of the United States, as well where slavery 
exists as where it does not, regard a great evil. 

Perhaps every one is gware that negro slavery commenced in this 
country while we were but a colony of Great Britain, and at a time 
when few, if any, thought it was such a henious sin as it is now de- 
nounced in some quarters, or that it would ever reach its present mag- 
nitude. Could the wise fathers who framed our national constitution, 
have had a prospective vision of the present, it is probable they would 
have inserted some provision to prevent its extension.* But so little did 





* The first slaves introduced, were twenty in number, from a Dutch man-of- 
war from the coast of Guinea. They were landed for sale in the colony of Vir- 
ginia, on James River, in August, 1620, 225 years ago. Negroes constituted 
an article of traffic, more or less, in all the colonies. At the time of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, in 1776, the whole number was estifnated at 500,000, 
viz: . ‘ 

In Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, 
New York, ........ . 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, ...... adie oi aie 6 ah beak whieh 6 aie 


Dotad in IFW 22 vwiciss vevcccccccwvecsceds sesew¥e 502,132 
Since then slavery has been abolished in the firsi seven States above named. 
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they then fear, that the importation of slaves was permitted until the 
year 1808, about the time it was also prohibited by Great Britain. Al- 
though the citizens of that government are now harsh against us for 
permitting the existence of slavery in our republic, it ought to be borne 
in mind, that it was Britain who fixed the institution so indelibly upon 
us. She began the traffic in the reign of Queen. Elizabeth, though 
slavery had undoubtedly existed in some form from the earliest history of 
that nation. In fact, it has existed from the earliest periods of history, 
and I have no doubt will continue to exist to its latest period. Not- 
withstanding the importation of negroes is prohibited by nearly all the 
civilized nations of the earth, it is still carried on in a contraband man- 
ner, to an enofmous extent. [It is estimated that 40,000 slaves annually 
leave the coast of Africa. It is not likely that many of them ever 
reach the United States. Cuba, Porto Rico and Brazil, being the great 
slave emporiums of the present day; but we undoubtedly feel the effects 
of the trade, for were it not for that source of supply, these countries 
would draw the surplus from ours, in spite of all laws that might be 
enacted to prevent it. 

For my own part, I have no doubt that while the negro continues to 
exist, he will continue to be enslaved by the white man, as it has been 
for almost unknown ages; for it is a fact, that long before the time when 
European ships first visited the coast of Africa, the negroes had been 
carried away, by the Arabian caravans, to serve the pale faces of the 
North. Would it not be well to inquire why the negro race has always 
been subjected to the condition of slaves by the whites ? 

And to avoid the charge of plagiarism, let me here state that I shall 
quote many items from various authors who have treated upon this sub- 
ject, and give them as authority, once for all. 

“Tt has long been a favorite theory of many philosophers, that the negro 
races are naturally inferior in point of intellect, and do not possess the same 
ped for improvement as the Europeans, or people of Caucasian variety. 
This supposition, however, has been vehemently denied, and it has been con- 
tended, over and over again, that the peculiar circumstances under which they 
have been placed sufficiently account for the condition of the Africans—for 
their want of a literature, and their degraded and low scale of civilization, and 
brutal and savage existence. 

‘That great weight should be attached to these circumstances, I am willing 
to admit, but wholly deny they have produced the existing state of things. Itisa 
well known historical fact, that ancient Egypt was, at one period, the principal 
seat of science, literature,arts and civilization, and that the various nations or tri 
of the African race were in close contact, and had a pretty extensive intercourse, 
not only with the tians, but also with the Phenicians, and afterward 
with the Romans. at did they profit by this association? Literally, 
nothing. For while the then almost equally barbarous people of Greece, Asia 
Minor and Magna Grecia, raised themselves, in a comparatively brief period, to 
the highest civilization and refinement, the negro race of Africa continues, with- 





The census of 1790 exhibited 697,897 slaves, and 59,460 free persons of color. 


In 1800, slaves ....cccccccccccccsccccsecesscccccecs 893,041 
0 rrr ror rier Trier tir 1,191,364 
a  pesase teri Ape hoe, Fay yk ere et 1,538,064 
SET SEO ccc cut heece eh on cheer be eedeee science .. 2,009,031 
Be dbs cea céubuces cuaeds ted seevesvente 2,487 455 


The importation of slaves has been prohibited since 1808 ; consequently, the 
addition ascertained every census, is from natural increase. 
15 VOL. I. 
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but one single solitary exception, down even to the present day, immersed in 
the greatest barbarism. 

“ It is not possible that, during the space of 3 or 4,000 years, opportunities 
have not been afforded some of them to make some slight advances in the scale 
of human improvement. Is there any proof that they have had the sagacity 
that is es in the Caucasian family, to profit by contact with more favored 
nations 

“ It appears to me a fact, that Africa has not produced a single name worthy 

to rank with the heroes and sages of the world. 
_ “Although wrapt in the darkest superstition and worship of idols, we look 
in vain for the honors and public gratitude which other rude, though improving, 
nations are wont to bestow upon departed heroes, legislators, and authors of 
important discoveries in the arts.” 

Because a few of the negroes among us do occasionally exhibit bright 
intellectual qualities, many good philanthropists have been led to be- 
lieve that the whole race might be elevated to the same standard, and 
have come blindly to the opinion that the first great necessary step to 
bring about this Best rare result, will be to declare them FREE, and 
insist that they are Equal to the white race. ; 

Are these good but erring men aware, that there is almost as much 
difference between the different tribes of the negro race as there is be- 
tween the blacks and whites ? 

For instance, the Jolofs seem to be almost a distinct race of negroes, 
and have been a comparhtively civilized people from the era of their 
first discovery by the Portuguese. 

“ Those of Guber and Hausa, where a considerable degree of civilization has 
long existed, are, perhaps, the finest race of genuine negroes in Africa, unless 
the Jolofs are such, and should be excepted.” 

By slaveholders, the Coromantees are esteemed the most intelligent 
and most capable of being taught; making trusty and good drivers- to 
urge on those of a more sluggish nature; but very impatient and: tur- 
bulent at being driven themselves. ‘These negroes are of a dingy cop- 
per color; their lips and high cheek bones, like the North American 
Indians. Some of them will lay down and die, rather than yield to 
be driven to work by the whip. In their native land they are never 
kept as slaves, on account of their sulkiness. 

he next in the scale of value, or perhaps they are equal, are the 
Congos. They are tall, straight, bright copper-colored, smooth skin,. 
small round hands, and make good imitating mechanics; in that respect, 
like the Chinese. They are from the south coast of West Africa, be- 
tween south latitude 4° and 15°; a district of country that contains the 
kingdoms of Loango, Congo, Angola, Matamba, and Buengula, which was 
discovered by the Portuguese, in 1481, ever since which they have made 
slavesand converts of the inhabitants, the greater portion of whom, notwith-. 
standing their contact with the numerous Portuguese settlements in their 
country, and the strenuous efforts of the missionaries for more than three 
centuries, still remain sunk in the grossest barbarism and idolatry, going 
almost naked, living like beasts, and worshiping, if worship it can be 
called, the sun, moon, stars and hideous beasts and reptiles. Much of the 
country, back from the coast, is desert and inhabited by elephants, leop- 
ards, monkeys, monstrous serpents, and terrible crocodiles. 

This country is sometimes called Lower Guinea, and was formerly a 
great slave mart for Christians engaged in.the traffic, and is the coast 
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from which the great trade of the present day is still carried on—some- 
times by citizens of the United States. : 

It is from this country that abominable, noisy domestic fowl, known 
as the Guinea hen, was brought. It isa country so infested with venom- 
ous serpents, some of which are more than thirty feet in length, and 
reptiles, and insects, that it is unfit for the residence of human beings. 
The negroes from that coast, when brought here and left in a state of 
slavery, are not found sighing to return to their own native land. 

We are sometimes wont to complain of the little ant in this country, 
while in Guinea they exist in such quantities that they drive the inhab- 
itants from their huts, and have been known to destroy the carcass of an 
ox in one night, and often would destroy the debilitaud sick, if not 
guarded against. 

‘Fhe Eboes and Mongullas are jet black, medium height, chuckle- 
headed, thick lips,hearty eaters, inclined to grow fat, seldom possessing 
any mechanical skill, though generally tractable and patient, lazy 
slaves, needing to be driven to work, and, unlike the Coromantees, only 
to be kept at it by driving. They are capable of great endurance under 
a burning sun. 

The Ashantees, who inhabit an interior portion of the north of Africa, 
have ever been the most powerful and warlike tribe of negroes on that 
continent. ‘They have frequently defied the scientific and destructive 
means of European warfare, and during the prevalence of the uncon- 
A trolled slave trade, were the principal instruments to supply the hordes 
of slaves that were shipped from the upper Guinea coast. It was 
through the agency of this tribe that Spain derived her supplies to fill 
the celebrated Assiento Contracts she made with Portugal, France and 
England, to supply their American colonies with negro slaves, 

But notwithstanding their power and warlike disposition, many of 


weaker neighbors—their Christian allies never hesitating to purchase 
whatever was offered with a black skin, without inquiring whether he 
was friend or foe. 

The Ashantees, Foutis, Sulemas and Dahomans, are similar in lead- 
ing characteristics as slaves to the Eboes and Mongullas. 

There are also some tribes of African negroes that are so low in the 
scale of civilization, that they are rejected as worthless, even by the 

, West India planter, where they are not even required to learn the art 
of any thing more scientific than digging up the ground with a hoe, to 
prepare it for the crop of sugarcane; for thus thousands of acres are 
prepared where the use of a plow is unknown. 

These beings—I can hardly call them human—in their native coun- 
try, live in the wild jungles, without fire, without clothing of any kind 
and without habitations, and upon such food as nature provides for them 
without labor. They are about four feet high, the head strongly resem- 
bling in shape that of the ourang-outang, and having a profusion of hair 
on the body and limbs, 

I was lately told by an intelligent gentleman, that he knew three of 
them on one plantation in the West Indies, who never could be learned 
to perform any labor, and their whole employment was catching rats; 

which they did in their own way; and the strongest incitement to 


them suffered the same fate they were so aaxious to inflict upon their: 
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which was the fact that they were allowed the privilege of living most 
luxuriantly upon all they caught—actually rejecting their regwar al- 
lowance of good bread and meat for the more palatable dish of roasted 
rats. So much for taste. 

Another instance was, related to me by a very kind hearted friend of 
mine, now residing in Illinois, of an attempt which he made some years 
ago in Florida, to tame one of these wild negroes, by treating and feed- 
ing him with great care and kindness, but before he had fairly accom- 
plished the task, his ward escaped his care and was not seen again for 
several weeks, when he was found naked as in his native wilds, basking 
in the broiling sun upon the burning sandy beach, where he had been 
holding a feast upon the stinking carcass of a porpoise that had drifted 
up inastorm. So much again for taste. 

Can such beings be civilized—christianized—rationalized? Is it 
sinning against the light of knowledge and truth that illuminates the 
nineteenth century, to compel such beings to be clothed, and fed, and 
instructed, and to perform useful labor, in civilized society ? 

I hope | shall not be accused by any of my abolition friends, many 
of whom I much esteem—although I must think that their minds are 
a little morbid upon this subject—as being an advocate of slavery. 1 am 
only stating facts and asking questions. Let those answer them who 
can—lI do not intend to try. 

I have often been asked whether I believed that all the varieties of 
the human family, known to exist at this time, sprung from one source. 
That is another question I do not intend to answer. Let all think for 
themselves—-and whatever conclusion they may come to on this point, 
it cannot in anywise affect the question as to the comparative intelligence 
of the white and black races of earth’s inhabitants. 

“The same circumstances that are supposed by those who contend for the 
original identity of the races to have so greatly affected their appearance and 
physical capacities, could hardly fail to have an equally powerful influence 
over their mental faculties. 

“ This, in fact, is substantially admitted by Dr. Pritchard, who*has ably con- 
tended for their common origin and equality of intellectual faculties. 

“He says: ‘The tribes in whose prevalent conformation the negro type is dis- 
cernible in an exaggerated degree, are uniformly in the lowest stage of human 
society. They are either ferocious savages, or stupid, sensual and indolent. 
Such are the Papals, Bulloms, and other rude hordes on the coast of Western 
Guinea, and many tribes near the slave coast and Bight of Benin—countries 
where the slave trade has been carried on to the greatest extent, and has exer- 
cised its usual baneful influence.’ ” 

And he might have added that the same characteristics were to be 
found among tribes living far in the interior of the continent, who never 
had felt the effects of that baleful influence. 

He also says, that wherever we hear of a negro state, the inhabitants 
of which have attained any considerable degree of improvement in their 
social condition, we always find that their physical characters deviate 
considerably from the strongly marked or exaggerated type of the negro. 

This is the very point for which I contend, and the facts here exhib- 
ited, go far to prove a gradually ascending scale, from a race but one 
remove above the ourang-outang, up to the highest grade of Caucasian 
intellect; and that the distinguishing features of the negro race in a 
strongly marked degree, are uniformly associated with the lowest state 
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of barbarism; and that, as they advance from this strongly marked 
type, we find a greater degree of civilization and improvement. 

The inevitable conclusion is, that every variety of the negro type, 
which comprises the inhabitants of almost all.central Africa, is indica- 
tive of mental inferiority; and that ferocity and stupidity are the char- 
acteristics of those tribes in which the peculiar negro features are found 
most developed. 

Now if this is a correct statement, what more could be said to show 
most conclusively, the radical inferiority of the great bulk of the Afri- 
can people. 

But let us not form our opinion on their configuration and appearance 
alone, but on the fact, that while numberless European and Asiatic na- 
tions have attained to a high state of civilization, they continue, with 
few exceptions, in nearly a primeval barbarism. 

[t is in vain to contend that this is the result of the unfavorable cir- 
cumstances under which they have been placed. The history of our 
own country—yea, the history of almost every town that has been built, 
and every farm that has been opened in the western wilderness—proves 
that a people naturally endowed with intelligence and an enterprising 
spirit, contend against unfavorable circumstance, until they actually 
create more favorable ones for themselves. 

But the Africans have never shown to the world that they possessed 
any considerable degree of enterprise or invention, or any wish to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the arts and sciences of peace or war. 

From the remotest antiquity to the present day, a portion of their race 
have been hewers of wood and drawers of water for others, and whether 
under the name of slave, servant, or hireling, they will so continue, so 
long as the distinguishing color between the two races shall exist; for, 
in all this time, they have made so little progress toward the art of being 
their own masters in a civilized state, that the only legitimate inference 
is, they are incapable of making ii—that, as a body, they are incapable 
of living in a civilized state, only in the condition of servitude to their 
more highly intellectually-favored fellow men. 

And now let ds inquire if there is not some natural, physical reason, 
by which to account for this fact. 

Let me inquire of those whé read and believe in the Bible, if they 
cannot find a reason why the descendants of Ham are servants to the 
descendants of Shem and Japheth, recorded in the 25th, 26th and 27th 
verses of the ninth chapter of Genesis. 

“ But if any one should wish to know why the African can expose 
his naked skin to a tropical sun without suffering pain or inconveni- 
ence; why, after a fever leaves him, rejecting soups, teas, and light diet, 
he eats through choice, and with impunity, a full meal of fat pork and 
corn bread, and then voluntarily sits in the sun a few hours, as if to 
promote its digestion, and the next day goes cheerfully to his labor; 
why he has no revenge for being subjected to the indignity of corporeal 
chastisement; why he feels a perfect contempt for those persons of the 
white race, who put themselves on terms of equality and familiarity 
with him; why he loves those who exercise a firm and discreet 
authority over him; why he is turbulent, refractory and discontented, 
under every other government than that Which concentrates all the at- 
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tributes of power in a single individual; and why, when freed from the 
restraints of arbitrary power, he becomes indolent, vicious and intem- 
perate, and relapses inte barbarism—he may find the cause of all these, 
and many more peculiarities of his character, by closely searching into 
the anatomy and physiology of his brain, nerves and vital organs. or 
the knife of the scientific anatomist in his deep research after this cause, 
has demonstrated that the brain proper, is smaller in them than in other 
races of men, and that the convolutions seen on the hemisphere of 
the brain, are less close, less deep and numerous: that the occipital 
foramen, the medulla oblongata and spinal marrow, and the nerves of 
organic life are much larger—particularly those connected with diges- 
tion and secretion. And all observation proves, that the pleasures of 
these people are not so much those of reflection, as of sense. The dif- 
ference in organization is so great, that it has led many wise men to 
believe that the Ethiopian race was a distinct species of mankind. Oth- 
ers as firmly believe that the anatomical and physiological peculiarities 
discovered and known to exist in this race of human beings, will be 
found to be an exact duplicate of that portion of Scripture which fore- 
tells the doom of Canaan to servitude. 

All history and science go to prove, that the negro is the slave of his 
appetites and sensual propensities, and must of necessity be so from his 
anatomical structure. The nerves of the spinal marrow, and the abdom- 
inal viscera, being more voluminous than in other races, and the brain 
being ten per cent. less in volume and weight, he is from necessity, more 
under the influence of his instincts, appetites, and animality, than other 
races of men, and has less power of reflective faculties. 

The deficiency of intellect is not so great as is the want of a balance 
between his animality and intellectuality. It is the predominating ani- 
mality that chains his mind to the worst of slavery—slavery to himself 
and his appetites—and makes him savage in his habits when left to him- 
self His mind being thus depressed by the peculiar formation of the 
nerves of organic life, nothing but arbitrary power can restrain the ex- 
cesses of his animal nature: for he has not the power within himself. 

It is undeniably true, that nothing but the compulsory power of a 
master, has ever made him lead a life of industry, temperance and order: 
and it is my firm belief, that nothing else has or ever will convert the 
savage negro into a civilized being. 

Withdraw that power, and the present race of peaceful, happy and 
contented slaves of the United States, would relapse into barbarism. All 
history shows, that, in a state of freedom from the control of the white 
man, he is not a free agent to choose the good from the evil; but under 
the control of that government, which, if God ever ordained one single 
thing in the Old Testament, he ordained for the good of the Canaanite 
race; the excesses of his animality are kept in restraint, and he is com- 
pelled to lead an industrious, sober life, and certainly a more happy one 
than he would if he was left to the free indulgences of his indolent, sav- 
age nature. 

1 am not maintaining that it is not, but on the contrary will offer evi- 
dence by and bye to show that slavery is, an evi/, as it exists at present 
in the U. S., but the evil falls upon Japheth and not upon Ham-—the lat- 
ter is fulfilling a decree of the Bible; while the former is punished for 
his sins, while carrying out that very decree. 
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Permit me here to inquire whether the arts of the abolitionists of the 
present day, are not tending to make more infidels than all the infidel 
publications of all the Voltaires, Paynes, Wrights and Owens, that have 
ever been printed. For they are generally professing Christians, whose 
every act should tend toward convincing all who are not so, that they 
believe in the words of that book which they profess to believe. Now, 
I have often heard the argument made use of by those who are opposed 
to abolition, though not advocates of slavery, that if, as abolitionists are 
wont to assert, “slavery is a most damning sin,” then is the Bible false: 
for, as they contend, and as I am bound to believe myself, slavery was 
in Old ‘Testament times, an institution of God’s own ordering—that hu- 
man beings were bought and sold and held in bondage. Even old 
Abraham had servants, and Joshua made hewers of wood and drawers 
of water of the conquered tribes of Canaan. And Noah declared, as 
by inspiration, that the descendants of Ham should be the servants of 
the descendants of his brothers. Is it for man to say he shall not? 

And if it should be denied that the African race are the descendants 
of Ham, then again will it be said that the truth of the Bible is denied. 

The word Canaan is derived from a Hebrew verb, that truly and lit- 
erally means, to submit himself, to bend the knee—which is indicative of 
his natural qualifications for the duties assigned him, to be a “servant of 
servants,” as it was ordained that he should be, 4,000 years ago, And 
by a peculiar organization of both body and mind, his condition of ser- 
vitude is a condition of contentment and happiness, even while enduring 
a degree of labor under the burning sun of a southern clime, that would 
annihilate his white brethren. 

It is a fact that the negro is provided with an additional anatomical 
contrivance in the eye, that enables him to endure the rays of a bright 
sun, without a shade, with impunity. 

Is not this an evidence of the goodness of God toward a race whom 
he has doomed to slavery, so that if they should fall into the hands of 
cruel masters, who would neglect to provide them with what we con- 
sider indispensable, a covering for the head, the light of the sun should 
not dazzle their eyes, or the intensity of its rays blister their skin. 
Knowing this fact in regard to the formation of the eye, we shall no 
longer feel surprised to see the slaves in the sunny south, as I have often 
seen them, throw off their hats as an irksome incumbrance, and volun- 
tarily expose their naked heads to the burning sun without suffermg any 
inconvenience. 

The women often wear a turban, more for ornament than use, which 
they prefer to a hat that would shade the eye. And I have often seen 
them traveling in the bright sun on the road to church, with a gay bon- 
net carried in the hand. 

Many other instances of the peculiar organization and functions of the 
Canaanite race, adapting it to the condition of slavery, and pues it 
against the evils of the system, or the inattentions of a cruel or careless 
master, might be adduced.; but enough has been shown to prove that 
their great Master has kindly provided for those whom he has decreed 
shall be “servants of servants,” and “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water”; so that under all contingencies, as a race of people, they are far 
more comfortable and happy, and enjoy a condition far more enviable, 
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than that of nine-tenths of the laboring peasantry of Europe. If, in 
freedom, the descendants of Canaan could do better? live happier; be- 
come more religious; and rise higher in the scale of civilization, than 
under subjection to the whites; would that decree, dooming them to be- 
come the “ servants of servants,’ ever have been found in the revelations 
of the Bible? 

And even those who unfortunately are unable to see the hand of God 
in all things, cannot help observing that the happiness or misery of this 
people has not been left to the chance of having a good or bad master, 
but that in his anatomical and physiological structure, his mind and body 
show a most wonderful fitness of things, to enable him to fulfill the des- 
tiny that his very name indicates was anciently decreed he should fill: 
a self-submitting bender of the knee to that race that ever have been, 
and ever will be, masters over him. 

If it had been the will of God, or consistent with great nature’s law, 
that this race should have lived peaceably with the other races of men, 
when put on an equal footing with them, and had not repaid their kind- 
ness with contempt and ingratitude, but had imitated their habits of 
general sobriety and industry, they would long since have been adopted 
into the family of nations, and have arisen above the condition assigned 
them by an unerring law of a power far above that of man. 

Let those who implicitly believe in the plain letter and meaning of the 
revealed word of that being whom they worship, inquire whether both 
English and American abolitionists are not creating hosts of unbelievers, 
by falsifying that word by their limited ideas of God's providence, in his 
wise provisions for, and care over, the descendants of Ham. Let them 
inquire how it happens, that guards of armed soldiery cannot prevent, in 
Europe, violence and bloodshed among their “white slaves,” while 
here among the race of Canaan, no force is required to make him 

uietly and faithfully obey and serve his master, unless it is the will of 
that Being, that he should fulfill the decree of servitude, by which he is 
made more useful, more happy, more contented, and more in accordance 
with the benevolence of God. Let him learn, that it is contrary to the 
first principles of his nature, for Canaan to league with his masters’ 
enemies. 

If you doubt it look at the history of beth wars with England; 
observe the faithful conduct and the firm adherance of the slaves of Vir- 
ginia, during the revolutionary war, to their masters, when neither the 
er or force of British armies could sever their allegiance, or in- 

uce them to become free. 

A British writer, in speaking upon this subject, says, “when the slave 
owners were in the rebel army, and their families remained in a district 
of country under our authority, the slaves continued to serve their 
masters’ families as if their masters had been at home and the country 
at peace. Slaves were often pressed into the service of the British, and 
those that would not promise to renounce slavery for liberty, were made 
to work on the fortifications. They obeyed through necessity, until an 
ps | offered for them to return to their masters; and but few of 
them left the country with their benevolent British liberators—and even 


some who did, afterward found their way back from Nova Scotia, and 
joyfully returned tothe comforts of slavery.” 
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During the revolutionary and late wars, whole districts of country 
abounding with slaves, were repeatedly left with scarcely an able bodied 
white man among them, with nothing but an overruling power to guard 
the lives of women and children; with nothing but the nature of the 
Canaanite race to hold them in bondage; and yet so far from proving 
treacherous, or deserting their masters, they continued their labors upon 
the plantation, and no faithful watchdog was ever more true in giving 
the alarm of the approach of an enemy, or, if needed, to assist their 
masters families to escape to a place of safety. And their sagacity in 
times of danger, was sometimes shown in a most remarkable degree. 
I happen to know an anecdote illustrative of this point, which was told 
me by one of the descendants of the family while visiting the premises 
a few years since, which took place during the war of the revolution. 

While the British fleet was lying in the Delaware below Philadel- 
phia, a number of officers and men came on shore one morning at 
Chester, for a little recreation on land, and a supply of fresh meat and 
vegetables. They visited the house of General Robinson, who was then 
absent with the army, and openly offered freedom to the slaves. During 
the repast which Mrs. Robinson, with a great deal of apparent friendli- 
ness had ordered to be provided for the British officers, a slave entered 
and whispered to his mistress to detain the company as long as possible 
at the table, while he would take care of the soldiers outside, for Col. 
Lee’s troop were just in sight on the hill. One of the officers suspect- 
ing treachery, drew his sword and threatened the negro’s life unless he 
instantly repeated aloud every word he had said to his mistress. Faith- 
ful and fearless, he instantly declared that he was telling his mistress 
‘dat dem dam red-coat steal all de chicken and de duck, and one dam 
red-coat nigger had got old turkey-cock, and dey all swear dat dey kill 
dis nigger cause him no gib em any more rum.” This quieted their 
alarm and set the whole company into a burst of laughter, which the 

negro continued to excite, and amid the continued roar of which, that 
grew so*boisterous that they took no note of a bustle outside, Col. 
Lee burst into the room and declared every one of them prisoners of 
war. 
This faithful slave was subsequently offered his freedom, which he 
refused to accept, and continued to serve a good master as a slave, long 
after slavery was abolished in that State. 

During the invasion of Baltimore in the war of 1814, whole counties 
were drained of all the white men except a few quakers, who are al- 
ways abolitionists I believe, so that tens of thousands of slaves, with 
none to control and awe, and keep them in check, and prevent them 
from robbing and murdering the women and children, and deserting to 
the British and freedom from slavery—yet in this very district, at this 
very time, did Mrs. Madison take refuge and seek protection while im- 
pressed with the fear that the British were anxious to possess themselves 
of her person. 

It was in this district, too, at this time, while masters and overseers were 
all away, that the negroes on one plantation became a little unruly and 
neglectful of their daily labor. lazy, indolent, and insolent to their 
mistress, who undertook to quell a quarrel among themselves, that a 
man in the neighborhood, who was tco much of a cripple to go to Balti- 
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more to serve his country as a soldier, was nevertheless able to quell 
this difficulty; for, being sent for, he went over unarmed and flogged 
more than a dozen of the leaders, all able bodied men, and that too 
within ten miles of several British ships of war lying in the Potomac. 
The world does not afford the history of any other race who would 
have submitted to chastisement under such circumstances; nor can it 
be accounted for, except by those who believe that God foreordained and 
decreed the race of Canaan to be submissive servants of servants. 

It cannot be accounted for, under the supposition that the slaves were 
ignorant of the promises of freedom which the British held out to them. 
They were not ignorant of that fact, but being themselves better Chris- 
tians than their white brethren, they were not disposed to attempt to 
abrogate the decrees of an overruling Providence. The truth is, that 
the slaves of the South do not desire to be freed from their servitude. In 
vain did the British, in the revolutionary war, issue proclamation after 
proclamation, calling on them to rise in rebellion and go free under the 
protection of British arms—and in vain did the tories and abolitionists 
of that day urge it upon them—and in vain, in the last war, did they 
pursue the same course—and in vain, at this day, is British gold poured 
out for the same object, aided as she is in her insiduous policy, by the 
thousands of fanatical allies in this country, who rush blindly to assist 
her in the only way on earth that she can conquer this Union: and that 
is by dissolving it through the agency of her tools, the abolitionists. 
Already have they succeeded in Teulving the union of one of the 
strongest churches in the country, and seem determined never to rest 


until they have dissolved the political Union. 
l 


But all the efforts of British and American abolitionists will never 
abolish slavery, unless you compel them to be free against their will. 
And until they themselves will to be free, I feel as though I was com- 
mitting a sin to urge it upon them. 

Nor am I defending slavery, as that word is often understood in 
the northern States. Many seem to suppose that slavery meams cruelty, 
tyranny, oppression and every thing that tends to make those in bondage 
suffer and hopelessiy repine. Now if slavery means anything of that 
nature, then slavery does not exist in any of the States over which I 
have traveled. The word slavery suggests a wrong idea to those unac- 
quainted with the patriarchal form of government exercised over them 
in the United States. It is precisely the kind of slavery to which every 
abolitionist in the country dooms his wife and children; and I should 
feel just as guilty of meddling with that which I had no right to meddle 
with, while attempting to free them from his control, as I should to free 
the southern slave from the control of a kind master. Yea, more so, 
for in doing the latter I should feel as though I were taking a being as 
helpless as a child, from a state of comparative happiness and reducing 
him to a state of absolute misery. ‘The few negroes that are needed 
among the whites in free States, to fill the menial offices of barbers, 
shoe-blacks, waiters, cooks and scullions, may live comfortably enough— 
because they are still fulfilling their destiny of being servants of ser- 
vants. But let them undertake to escape from their destiny, and make 
the attempt to govern themselves, and you will find them, with scarcely 
an exception, the most unhappy, discontented wretches in existence— 
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disturbing the peace of society—filling the prisons—taxing the country 
for their support—and wherever a community of them are found, be- 
coming one of the greatest nuisances ever inflicted upon a neighborhood. 

As witnesses upon this point, I will summon the island of St. Do- 
mingo—the city of Cincinnati, with her negro mobs and abolition riots— 
and the county of Brown, Ohio, in which some very benevolent indi- 
viduals once made a colony of liberated slaves, and entailed upon the 
citizens a band of lazy, worthless, starving, thieving vagabonds. 

. If obedience to the laws of the Bible will confer happiness upon man, 
and disobedience misery, then can we account for the misery of those 
of the race of Canaan who refuse to fulfill and obey that Scripture that 
says he shall be a servant of servants to his brother Japheth. 

A greater punishment could not be devised or inflicted upon the 
southern slave at this day, than to give him that liberty which God in 
his wisdom and mercy deprived ,him of. 

Out of the condition of slavery, there is not a people on earth so 
unhappy, discontented and worthless, as these Canaanites. Free them 
from control, and how soon does poverty and wretchedness overtake 
them. While in a state of slavery, even in the State of Mississippi, 
which is pointed to as the very hotbed of negro oppression, | boldly 
and truly assert, that you may travel Europe over—yea, you may visit 
the boasted freemen of America—aye, you may search the world over, 
before you find a laboring peasantry who are more happy, more con- 
tented, as a class of people, or who are better clothed and fed and better 
provided for in sickness, infirmity and gid age, or who enjoy more of 
the essential comforts of life, than these so called, miserable, oppressed, 
abused, starved slaves. e 

Upon this point, before I close, I will also summon a few witnesses. 
But to continue: all experience proves, that as soon as the negro ceases 
to act in the capacity of a servant, he ceases to be happy. and contented, 
and falls into a state of vice and wretchedness. All experience proves 
that he does not seek to escape from that capacity, except in a few 
isolated cases, where he is influenced by some real or supposed wrong 
inflicted upon him, or by the persuasion of some meddling abolitionist, 
whose descriptions of the superior advantages of freedom overcome his 
weak reason. 

In proof of this I will cite the fact, that in the counties of Maryland 
adjoining the Pennsylvania line, there are 19,000 slaves, who, notwith- 
standing their proximity to a free State, and constant contact with aboli- 
tionists, continue to be submissive to those who were decreed to hold 
them in bondage. One of these counties, that of Cecil, contained, in 
1840, more free negroes than slaves, and probably more anti-slavery 
white men than slave owners; and yet the slaves here adhere to the ser- 
vice of their masters, with nearly the same fidelity that they do in inte- 
rior counties of South Carolina. 

In the river counties of Kentucky, bordered by Ohio and Indiana, in 
which are numerous persons ever ready to help the slaves to escape from 
their masters, there were, in 1800, 8,260 slaves—in 1810, 15,631—in 
1840, 29,872. This proves that, instead of escaping and diminishing in 
numbers, they increased more than three fold in forty years. 

Proximity to the free States, facility of egress, together with offered 
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aid in escaping, seem to have had but little effect in inducing any great 
number of slaves to leave kind masters and comfortable homes, to whom 
they are as strongly attached as our children are to us and ours. 

Well, if they are not inclined to escape, let us see if they are inclined 
to rebel and take authority into their own hands, when they have the 

wer. 
wee 1790, Beaufort and Colleton district in South Carolina, contained 
7,965 white inhabitants, and 30,798 slaves. In 1840 the same districts 
contained 11,524 whites and 48,928 slaves. Liberty and Chatham 
counties, in Georgia, in 1790, contained 3,759 white persons, and 12,226 
slaves—in 1840, there were 8,446 whites, and 16,892 slaves. Powhat- 
ten, James City, King William, Amelia and Caroline counties in Vir- 
ginia, contained, in 1790, 20,383 whites and 33,484 slaves—in 1840, 
16,706 whites, and 29,193 slaves. 

Ten years of the above time was a period of war with a nation that 
used every art in its power to excite insurrection among the slaves of the 
Southern States, yet in no part of any of these districts, where the slaves 
so much outnumber the whites, did any serious outbreak against the 
authority of their masters ever occur, and notwithstanding that, during 
periods of the war, it was not uncommon for almost every able bodied 
man to rush to the scene of danger, leaving their homes without any 
other protection than the love that binds the slave to his master, and 
teaches him to protect every thing that master holds dear. 

In 1810 the parishes (which are equivalent to counties) of Point Cou- 
pee and St. Charles, in Louisiana, contained 2,068 whites, and 5,508 
slaves—in 1840, 2,961 whites, and 9,152 siaves. 

New Orleans and its precirfets, in 1810, contained more than three 
times as many slaves as whites, and during the war, all Louisiana, and 
all the river counties of Mississippi, contained far more slaves than whites, 
and were hemmed in by hostile Indians on all sides, while the British 
ships were on the coast sending emissaries among the slaves to urge 
them to rise upon the whites, or escape and seek protection and a free 

ssage and home, under their flag; but, notwithstanding that this was 
in that country where we are told they are treated with such horrid bru- 
tality, it seems that they did not avail themselves of the offered boon. 

hen Gen. Jackson appealed to the patriotic spirits of that region to 
aid him in the defense of New Orleans, there were more than 5,000 
slaves in and about Natchez, and yet not an hundred able bodied men 
remained behind to guard their own homes; and the reason was that 
they knew they had no foes to guard against. But it was a strong man- 
ifestation of the instinct that has ever bound the sons of Canaan to prefer 
a life of slavery, comfort and plenty, and freedom from care, to the pre- 
carious existence that attaches to him when free. 

Many of the present masters now in that region, were, during this 
period, rocked in their cradles and nursed by those who had the power 
in their own hands to have closed their existence, and in one day to have 
blotted out that terrible sin, which is said to be accursed of God: though 
it seems he was not disposed to order the slave, as some of his pretended 
friends would do, to blot it out and wash himself free in the blood of his 
absent master’s wife and children. 

Historical facts like these go far to prove, that the doctrine so often 
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preached is not, and cannot be, sustained, that “slavery is sin,” that * it 
is incompatible with republicanism” and “inimical to religion,’ and 
that “God looks with displeasure upon all those who,” notwithstanding 
it may be in conformity with Revelation and in fulfillment of prophecy, 
“hold the Canaanite in slavery.” 

I have only to say that if God is displeased, he has given no evidence 
of it by continuing the guilty in the enjoyment of a high state of pros- 
perity, notwithstanding their wickedness. 

{ have heard men contend that the authority given in the Bible for 
Japheth to hold Ham in subjection, has expired by limitation ; but how or 
when, they could not tell, but believed it was so, because it was incon- 
sistent with their limited ideas of God’s goodness and justice to put the 
descendants of Ham under the despotic power of all kinds of masters— 
good, bad and indifferent—learned and unlearned— Christians and infi- 
dels—humane and cruel—generous and avaricious—to be dealt with 
according to the whim, caprice, folly, wisdom or madness, of each. 
Thus has erring human reason, full of vanity, sat in judgment on the 
decrees of God’s wisdom, which is full of justice, benevolence and mer- 
cy, and were it possible for the decree to expire, Canaan would be the 
loser and not the gainer. For the same power that decreed him toa 
life of servitude, has also planted in his bosom, a principle of protection 
against wanton abuse and tyrannical oppression, so that though he fall 
into the hands of cruel or avaricious masters, who would exact more la- 
bor from him than is just that he should render, no power can force him 
for any continued length of time to render it. Far different from the 
poor starved wretches of England’s manufacturing towns, he needs no 
act of Parliament to protect him from over work, for that he surely will 
do himself. 

I doubt whether one single instance can be found among the slaves 
of the South, where one has injured himself at long and excessive labor. 
Instead of a cruel and avaricious master being able to extort more than 
a very reasonable amount of labor from him, his efforts will certainly 
produce the contrary effect. This is a well known fact, so much so in- 
deed, that an overseer of this character cannot get employment among 
masters who know that over driving a negro, as well as a mule, is the 
poorest way to get work out of either of them. These facts are well 
understood by all observant masters and overseers, that neither mule nor 
negro can be made to do more than a certain amount of work; and that 
amount so small in comparison to the amount done by white laborers at 
the North, that it is a universal observation at the South. Northern men 
are always the hardest masters, in the vain attempt they make to force 
the negro to do even half as much as a hireling in New England is 
compelled to do, or lose his place and wages. 

Owing to this innate protecting principle, the tyrant is made to gnaw 
a file—and the crue] master heaps coals of fire upon his own head; and 
the avaricious one loses the gold that he vainly attempts to compel his 
slave to earn by excessive toil % 

It is true that some men abuse and harshly treat their slaves. $0 do 
some men abuse their wives and children and apprentices and horses and 
cattle. But Iam sorry to say that { am forced to believe the latter class 
more numerous than the former. 
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* Experience has long since taught masters, that every attempt to force a 
slave beyond the limit that he fixes himself as a sufficient amount of labor 
to render his master, instead of extorting more work, only tends to make 
him unprofitable, unmanageable, a vexation and a curse. If you protract 
his regular hours of labor, his movements become proportionably 
slower ; and this is not the effect of long habit acquired in slavery, as is 
proved by the fact that on his first introduction from Africa, he possesses 
the same principle. Every stranger is always struck, on visiting a slave 
country, with the characteristic slow movements of this people under all 
circumstances. Many a hungry traveler, from a non-slaveholding coun- 
try, has cursed this slow movement while impatiently waiting two tedi- 
ous hours for a negro cook to prepare a meal, which at last would be 
found to consist of nothing requiring such a length of time; as the whole 
interminable, never-changing bill of fare, would consist of coffee, corn- 
bread and bacon. 

Upon a plantation where they are universally well treated, they can, 
by a promise of rewards, be induced to quicken their speed in a busy 
time; but under a system of bad treatment and attempted force, they 
will at such a time slacken their speed and perform their work in a more 
careless and slovenly manner—fixing generally upon the most busy 
time, or pressing emergency, todo so. Attempt to force them with the 
lash when in this mood, and you will fail, for it has no terrors: for 
them—they actually seem to possess a kind of nervous insensibility that 
shields them from suffering. 

This silent though effectual law of his nature, is a far better protection 
for him than any printed code. Until his condition is assimilated to a 
comparative state of ease and comfort, the master is a greater sufferer 
than the slave, for they will break, waste,.destroy,.idle away time, feign 
sickness, run away, and do ail manner of things to vex and torment 
him. If he fail to give them enough of wholesome food, he will lose 
four fold the value, by the petty larceny that they will practice upon him. 

Finally, in self defense, the avaricious master is compelled to make 
the condition of his slaves as comfortable, or nearly so, as others in his 
own neighborhood, or he must make up his mind to look ruin in the 
face, or run mad with vexation. 

The fact is notorious, that slaves are better treated now than formerly, 
and that the improvement in their condition is progressing ; partly from 
their masters becoming more temperate and better men, but mainly from 
the greatest of all moving’ causes in human actions—self interest. For 
masters have discovered in the best of all schools—experience—that 
their true interest is inseparably bound up with the humane treatment, 
comfort and happiness of their slaves. And many masters have discov- 
ered, too, that their slaves-are more temperate, more industrious, more 
kind to one another, more cheerful, more faithful and more obedient, 
under the ameliorating influences of religion, than under all the driving 
and whipping of all the tyrannical task-masters that have existed since 
the day when the children of Israel were driven to the task of making 
Egyptian brick without straw. 

nd I do most fearlessly assert and defy contradiction, that in no part 
of this Union, even in puritan New England, is the Sabbath better kept 
by master and: slave, by employer and hireling, or by all classes, high: 
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and low, rich and poor, than in the State of Mississippi, where I have 
often been told that that thing, so accursed of God, existed in all its most 
disgusting deformity, wretchedness and sinful horror. From the smal! 
plantations, the slaves go more regularly, and better dressed and behav- 
ed, to church, often a distance of five or six miles, than any other class 
of laborers that I have ever been acquainted with. Upon many of the 
large plantations, divine service is performed more regularly and to lar- 
ger and more orderly audiences, than in some county towns. 

Upon one plantation that I visited in Mississippi, | found a most 
beautiful little Gothic church, and a clergyman furnished with a house, 
provisions and servants, and a salary of $1,500 @ year, to preach to 
master and slaves. Upon another, situated upon the bank of the lovely 
lake Concordia, where the slaves outnumber the whites twenty to one, 
upon which I spent some pleasant days, I took upon myself to inquire 
particularly of the overseer, not himself a religious man, and at first op- 
posed to religious instruction for slaves, what had been the effect of the 
earnest and fatherly admonitions and worship of the owner with his 
slaves every Sabbath day, and was assured that it had a most beneficial 
effect. 

If any man can witness some of these happy meetings of slavehold- 
ers and slaves that I have, and not feel his heart more softened toward 
the influences of religion than he would in listening to the harangue of 
some mistaken fanatic, who would sever the bonds so closely knit be- 
tween such a patriarch and his children, even if that bond should be 
severed in blood, I have only to say that his heart is not affected by the 
same influences that mine is. 

Upon another plantation [ visited, the master is a most decided infi 
del; yet so convinced is he of the advantage of giving religious instruc- 


tion to slaves, that he has taken upon himself to teach them what he is 


so unfortunate that he cannot believe himself. Of course, from them he 
hides his own unbelief. 

And the manner that some of this infidel master’s slaves, walk in the 
path of Christian duty, might well be followed by those 1 know most 
loud in denunciation of all men who dare to hold their fellow-men in 
subjection. 

And these few cases mentioned, are by no means isolated ones. I be- 
lieve that it is susceptible of proof, that there are more Christian com- 
municants, counting black and white, in the slave-holding States, than 
in any. other portion of Protestant Christendom, containing the same 
number of souls. But I am sorry to say, that there are such numbers 
of professing Christians in the free States who deny that man can own 
a slave and still ge a Christian. 

And I am still more sorry to say, that the action of English arrogance 
and ignorance, which, under the name of abolition of slavery, seeks to 
throw a fire-brand into the explosive magazine of southern excitability, 
for the hidden purpose of blowing up the Union, aided as it is in this 
country by political: demagoguism, ignorant fanatacism, and honest be- 
lief that slavery is the accursed thing of God, has done more to ret&rd 
the progress of Christianity, civilization, comfort and happiness, among 
the slaves, than all other causes put together. 

Do we not forget the command, “judge not lest ye be judged,” 
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when we sit in judgment upon the slaveholder and denounce him as 
destitute of all the attributes of the Christian religion, and refuse to as- 
sociate and commune with him as a brother, because he happened to be 
born in a southern clime to the inheritance of slavery. 

And here let me inquire, what is slavery—as you understand it? Is 
it to be better fed, better clothed, better housed, better lodged, better pro- 
vided and cared for in infancy, sickness and old age, better loved and 
respected by master, mistress, children and fellow laborers, better in- 
structed in the principles of morality and religion, and, finally, at the 
close of a long Fite of light labor, comfort and happiness, to be better 
and more decently buried, than are millions of the laboring population 
of FREEMEN in Europe, and thousands of the same class in this boasted 
as liberty? For this is most truly the condition of slaves in the 

outh. 

And if you answer, still he is a slave—I answer, true, he is a slave. 
And what isa freeman? Stand forth, first, ye who shout “long live 
queen Victoria;” while I display the enviable condition of Britania’s 


« free born citizens. Come forth from your damp and crowded cellars 


and fireless dens of squalid wretchedness, and exhibit your starved and 
emaciated forms, your sickly countenances, your toil-worn, youthful, 
crooked spines, your swelled joints and contorted limbs, clothed in so 
scanty a supply of filthy rags that they are hardly sufficient to harbor 
the vermin,-or hide the nakedness, of proud anti-slavery England’s free- 
men! Come forth from your dark and dismal coal-mine caverns, a 
thousand feet below the surface of the earth, where you live upon a 
scanty pittance that barely supports life, while you are able to toil, but 
now you are past it: come forth, then, and enjoy, in your toil-worn pre- 
mature old age, the comforts provided for you in freedom’s work-house. 

Stand up ye full! fed, hard toiling laborers upon the soil ye do not, and 
cannot own, for I would see how even the best classes of England’s 
free born agricultural laborers, who produce all that lords and bishops 
eat, do eat themselves! Seven pounds of coarse black bread and four 
ounces of meat per week. Ah! that is freemen’s food, is it? Now take 
me to your lodging room—for I would see where you rest your weary 
limbs after partaking of such sumptuous fare. 

It is here—men, women and children, like hogs huddled together. 
But ye are freemen, and dare not murmur at your lot, or neglect your 
labor, for thus you will be driven forth from the enjoyment of this free- 
men’s fare, and be free to starve, or steal, to prolong your miserable life 
upon the food provided for convicts and refused to you while honest. 

We hear the sound of the factory bell, that tells the English opera- 
tive of that world of machinery, of that government who fain would 
supply mankind with all their manufactured articles, that he is now free, 
at nine at night, to retire to his supper and his bed. Wesee them come— 
infants, youths, adults, men and women, but never old age: that dwells 
not here. But why are those children carried upon parents’ backs— 
are they sick? No! Then where is the energy of youth that should 
prompt them to run and skip and shout and play, when escaping from a 
day of confinement? They have been aed, beat, duck’d and starv- 
ed, and compelled, like machines, to stand up to their toil, till at the first 
sound of the releasing bell, they sink to the floor, unable to put forth 
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another effort, and would rather there die than undertake at this hour to 

walk to their miserable homes. Is it to be wondered that old age, hale 

and hearty, is not here—when we see such waxen visages, and incubus- 

like languor, sitting upon the youth and prostrating their vital ener- 
ies. 

But let us follow the haggard-looking, miserably clad, hard-working 
operatives of the English factory system, to their homes, their supper, 
and their bed—down through this filthy lane, down into that dismal 
cellar, see them go—sixty men women and children in a room not large 
enough for six, nor fit for the abode of any human being. And there is 
the supper sumptuously set forth; but there is no table—no chair—no 
plate—no knife—no ‘Bogie spoon. And why should there be, for 
there is nothing but a small piece of coarse black bread and a cup of raw 
Bohea tea for each—and the breakfast will be the same—and the din- 
ner, potatoes fried in lard and perhaps a few small bits of meat ; and 
the lodging, a litter of straw, made filthy by long use—for there straw 
costs money—in which all huddle together, lying close to keep each 
other warm, and from which all must rise at early dawn, to resume the 
daily toil—under a more severe task-master than the southern slave's 
overseer. 

But to the proof. An extract from the sworn testimony of a factory 
overseer, before a committee of Parliament in 1832. - 


“T was obliged to chastise them (the gag | children) when they were al- 
most fainting, and it hurt my feelings : then they would spring up and work 


pretty well for another hour—but the last two or three hours was-my hardest, 


work, for they then got so exhausted.” 


Sir Robert Peel, m speaking of the factory that he owned, deposes 
as follows: 

“‘T was struck, whenever I visited the factories, with the uniform appearance 
of bad health, and, in many cases, the stinted growth of the children.’ 

Witnesses also prove that the mind and morals suffer equally with the 
body. That death, a lingering miserable death, which some of the emi- 
nent medical witnesses do not hesitate to call “murder” and “ infantt- 
cide,” is the effect of working children in a close room of confined at- 
mosphere, sixteen hours a day. That such unremitting toil, and mea- 
gre diet, deforms the body, impairs the health, breaks the constitution, 
and swells the bills of mortality, among the freemen of slave-denouncing 
old England. Shall I be told that this is free labor—that the master in 
England has no power to compel these slaves of the factory system (or 
“ operatives,” I must call them, since slave sounds offensive to freeman’s 
ears) to overwork themselves—that they can quit their employer when- 
we they please, etc.? Alas the law of necessity is upon them—endure 
or die! 

Now, lest this.language sound too strong, allow me to present lan- 
guage from high quarters. It is extracts from English papers, prefaced 
by one of our own country. Here it is: 

“ Surrertne iv Encranp.—It is next to impossible for the people of this 
country to form any opinion of the suffering condition of the immense masses 
of the hopeless poor in England. We learn, from an English paper, that a pub- 
lic meeting of the inhabitants of Leeds was held a few weeks before the sailing 
of the "a steamer, to investigate the condition of the unemployed poor—and a 
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report, moe» | drawn up from detailed accounts, was read to the meeting. 
The extent of destitution, as represented in this report, is indeed frightful. Tt 
appears that there are twenty thousand individuals in Leeds who are living on 
lis pence a week each—about twenty cents! The report said : 

“The most harrowing descriptions were given by some of the visitors of the 
scenes they had witnessed. “The cases of distress,” says Dr. Smiles (editor of 
the Leeds Times), ‘“‘of extreme distress that had come under his notice that 
morning, had harrowed up his very soul. [{Hear, hear.) There was one case 
which he would particularly mention. He had noted down the name, and he 
was sure, If any doubts existed, individuals might satisfy themselves as to the 
correctness of the statements. At the end of Brooke street there was a small 
cellar dwelling, nine feet by twelve, into which they were introduced by the enu- 
merator. The dwelling was so considerably beneath the street, that only half of 
the window was above it. Itwasa damp, y Semeneney ill-lighted, ill-aired, den. 
(Hear, hear.] In that apartment they found three families, consisting of six- 
teen individuals, nine who slept in it every night. (Sensation.] There were 
four adults, and twelve children. Six individuals, constituting one family, 
slept upon a litter o* straw, huddled together, not like human beings, not even 
like animals, for their situation was nothing to be compared to the comfort of 
our dogs and our horses in our stables. [{Hear, hear.} Other four or five slept 
on a bed of shavings, and the remaining five slept on another miserable bed in 
the apartment. When they entered, pk yr mother was weeping, her infant 
was on her knee in the last stage of a fatal disease, d ing without any medical 
assistance. [Sensation.} The family were entirely destitute, no means of sub- 
sistance, no weekly earnings, no parish relief. [Hear, hear.] That was one 
instance.” We fear Leeds may stand for a sample of nearly every town in the 
manufacturing districts. Winter is rapidly advancing on a sepaheien without 
employment, and without property, what they had having been parted with in or- 
der to supply their most pressing wants. It was stated, too, by Dr. Smiles, that 
“the small grocers were failing and becoming bankrupts in large numbers. Many 
were not able to pay their debts. This, again, acted on middle class men in a 
higher condition of life ; and he could state, what most of them, perhaps, knew, 
that alarge number ofthe first class tradesmen have recently become bankrupts.”’ 

“ Another paper, the Liverpool Mercury of the 30th ult., says : 

“* The winter is not yet commenced, yet the general distress throughout the 
country has arrived at such a point, that nothing but a wholesale famine can 
carry it further. From Paisley, the accounts are frightful—so frightful that 
even Sir Robert Peel, although he still adheres to his non-intervention as a 
Minister, declares his readiness fo forward a private subscription for its amelio- 
ration as an individual. In the Potteries, famine stalks abroad; thousands are 
starving ; and those who would cruelly attempt to delude the sufferers into the 
belief that machinery is the cause of their distress, may read, in the general 
destitution there, the refutation of their foolish falsehood. In the Potteries there 
is no other machine worked but the potter’s wheel mentioned in Scripture. In 
the metropolis, we have a specimen of the general destitution, in the fact, that 
even printers, usually the most prosperous of the classes who live by labor, are 
appealing to private benevolence, with the appalling fact, that twelve hundred 
compositors and pressmen are unemployed, and many of them, with large fami- 
lies, are actually in a starving state. 

“The following is an extract from a letter giving an account of the distress 
among the working classes, prevailing at Stockport : 

««* All the other trades are equally suffering. Such is the extreme starvation 
point to which they are reduced, that their wives are to be seen begging from 
door to door, or gathering the disgusting offals that are to be met with in the 
streets. Meat and water are a luxury which few can boast of, and as for fire, 
whole houses are without a spark. Last week, upward of two hundred fresh 
men turned out for wages, and there is every reason to fear that, ere long, that 
number will be frightfully increased. The constant cry of the men is, “Are 
we to die of starvation, or see our children fall before our faces, from hunger, 
while plenty abounds in the land?” The situation ot the females beggars all 
description — naked, shivering with cold, and faint from hunger, they are 
parading the streets and imploring, with tears and supplications, assistance 
for themselves and their famishing children.’ ” 
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From another paper I give further extracts illustrative of the subject 
under examination. 


“Let us look, for a moment, at the condition of the ‘Free’ laboring popula- 
tion of Great Britain. We give statistical facts : 
we‘««In London, one-tenth of the population are paupers, and 20,000 persons 
rise every morning without knowing where they are to sleep at night. The 
paupers, criminals, and vagrants, alone, are 1,800,000..—.4lison’s Pitneiples of 
Popula.ion. 

“*In Liverpool, there are 7,800 inhabited cellars, occupied by 39,000 persons. 
The great proportion of these cellars are dark, damp, confined, ill-ventilated, 
and dirty.’ —Mr. S aney’s Report to the House of Commons. 

“Dr. Robertson, an eminent surgeon of Manchester, who has had a great deal 
of experience among the laboring classes, sums up thus the accumulated evils 
incident to their condition: 

“*Too early employment—too long employment—too much fatigue—no time 
for relaxation—no time for mental improvement—no time for the care : of 
health—exhaustion—intemperance—indifferent food—sickness—premature de- 
cay—a large mortality.’ 

“The same gentleman, in speaking of the laboring poor of the agricultural 
districts, says that, in his opinion, their state is not more favorable to the pres- 
ervation of perfect life of body than that of the manufacturing poor. He re- 
marks : 

“«* What I say concerning these poor people, is the result of much observation 
of them, and I consider it a duty to lift the vail from a subject surrounded by 
many respectable prejudices. * * * * * Their extreme poverty, and their 
constant labor so influence them, that the majority—I am sure I speak within 
bounds—have never the enjoyment of health after forty years of age. This is 
the result of bad food—insutticient clothing—wearing toil—and the absence of 
all hope of any better in this world.’ 

«The peasant’s house is not the abode of joy or even comfort. No “children 
run to lisp their sire’s return,” or “climb his knees, the envied kiss to share.”’ 
The children are felt to be a burthen, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and lying on beds 
worse than the loweranimals ; they are ragged, or clothed by charity ; untaught, 
or taught by charity; if sick, cured by charity; if not starved, fed by proud 
charity,’ &e. 

“Di. Kay, in his description of the Factory System, says, in speaking of the 
condition of the artizan : 
~ «« «Domestic economy is neglected—domestic comforts areunknown. A meal 
of the coarsest food is prepared with heedless haste, and devoured with equal 
precipitation. Home has no other relation to him than that of shelter—few 

leasures are there—it chiefly presents to him a scene of a exhaustion, 
trom which he is glad to escape. His house is ill-furnished, uncleanly, often 
ill-ventilated, perhaps damp ; his food, from want of forethought and domestic 
economy, is meagre and innutricious ; he is debilitated and hypochondriacal, 
and falls the victim of dissipation.’ ” 
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ART. T1L—THE COMMERCIAL AGE. 


SPIRIT OF ANCIENT AND MODERN PHILOSOPHY; DOCTRINE OF PRACTICAL 
RESULTS; DIFFUSION OF KNOWLEDGE; THE PRACTICAL SCIENCES; RELA- 
TIVE EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES NORTH AND SOUTH ; IN NEW ORLEANS; 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA AND THE COMMERCIAL PROFESSORSHIP ; OUT- 
LINES OF THE HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, COMMERCE AND S8TA- 
TISTICS. 


[The following was the opening lecture before the Chair of Political Economy, 
Com ner ¢and Statist c+ of the University of Louisiana, at New Orleans, 1849, the 
first chair of the kind inour country. It is published in order, as far as possible, to 
stimulate commercial education among our youth. All over country we now 
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find chairs of practical seiences, ete., being introduced into colleges, ete. Since 
the period of our first suggestions in regard to a commercial ig Hpi. § in 
1846, we have been gratified to see the increasing interest which the subject be 
gins to attract. The South, too, is becoming every year more and more inde- 
pendent in regard to education, and is building up everywhere her own insti 
tutions. An unfavorable view is taken in the lecture of the seductions of New 
Orleans. This would not retard the advancement of a University. Experience 
has shown, that a great city presents greatly more advantage than evil in matters 
of education. We often find as much immorality, too, in a country village. 
What is said about the defecti.e education of plaxters’ sons, applies more to the 
old southern States. In some of the south-western States it does not apply at 
all. We submit, however, that practical instruction is always too rare. If it be 
objected that Commyrce. in the lecture, is made more prominent than Agricul- 
ture, which is its noble parent, the reader will find, by turning over the back 
peges of the Review, this is not our mind. In the 4th volume, page 436, we have 
se eng a lecture upon dgriculture and Agricultural Ciasses before the State 
iety and became more enthusiastic than is our wont. The Chair will not 
neglect agriculture as its published circulars and advertisements will show. 

t should be observed that many passages and paragraphs in the lecture are, 
in the identical language of the lecturer, used in other writings. In the haste 
with which the lecture was written, it was impossible to avoid this or find bet- 
ter expressions. To the reader, however, they will all be alike new.—Ep.]} 

In the contrast of the past and the present century with every other 
that has preceded, in the history of man, there can be discerned nothing 
more remarkable than the different direction which has been given to 
the operations of mind, and the difference in the nature and extent of the 
knowledge distributed throughout the masses of society. 

The ancients were curious in the speculations which they indulged, 
and, in regard to the sublime doctrines of Ethics and Theology, their 
philosophers reached a very high elevation. In Metaphysics and Logic, 
in Rhetoric and Poetry, they have not been surpassed, perhaps, in the 
most elevated achievements of modern times. Upon these studies and 
exercises, the whole force of the human intellect was employed; and 
within their narrow circle was embraced all that was held attainable, or 
even desirable. 

However limited the field of knowledge, its distribution throughout 
the masses of society was incomparably more s0. Philosophers make 
the worst of all teachers. To descend from their stilts, and encounter 
the rude contact of ordinary pedestrians, were suicidal to their dignity 
and importance. ‘They did not attempt this. They had academies and. 
lyceums, to be sure; but in these they were certain to be attended only 
by those from the higher and wealthier walks of society. The light 
which went out from them was but a fickle flame, illuminating feebly 
the heights, and leaving the plane surfaces of society in primitive 
obscurity. 

The few favored ones who were admitted to the Academy, the Lyce- 
um, or the Porch, were initiated, as it were, intothe mysteries of science, 
which they were taught would be degraded by the least popular contact. 
Hence, the esoteric and exoteric docirines—the one etherialized and puri- 
fied, to be received and held by the neophytes—the other gross enough, 
and sensual enough for the multitude. ‘Thus, with the multiplication of 
great men, dwarfed less and less the smaller ones. Could more have 
been expected of mere philosophers? Well has Bacon said of them— 
« Like the stars, they are high; but, like the stars, they give little light, 
because of theig.so great elevation.” 
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But this era passed, and there came another, when such learning as 
had accumulated in the world sought refuge from barbarous invasion in 
the cloisters of monks and monasteries. ‘he great men of the earth 
would have none of your monkish letters and erudition, and arms and 
violence were the sure and sole passports to distinction. 

The people—the people, about whom demagogues in all ages have 
prated so much—were afar off, little regarding or understanding these 
matters. ‘The philosophers and scholars monopolized to themselves all 
the results of their investigations by sealing them up in vast folios, made 
up in the dead languages. It was not even yet perceived that such sub- 
lime conceptions and reasonings could be discoursed of, and elaborated, 
in the common parlance of the vulgar tongues. 

But “ the stone which the builders rejected ” was destined still as the 
‘head of the corner.” Man was working out, insensibly, but step by 
step, his own regeneration. He found the compass—he found the print- 
ing press: he found—but who shall enumerate his rapid and brilliant 
discoveries? A trumpet voice, from hill and vale, preached deliverance. 
The sublimities of philosophy, which sought no connections with earth, 
were to be leveled, and the wants and circumstances ef min to become, 
henceforward, the true rules for determining his investigations. The 
nature and essences of matter and spirit sank in importance, and into in- 
significance, in comparison with the Jaws of this matter and spirit. In 
the subtile mazes of scholastic teachings, these laws, like essences and 
substances, were not to be derived. ‘Ihe chemist’s crucible and retort 
became necessary—Nature, as she is, must be explored and analyzed— 
facts collected and arranged—inferences drawn, and principles fixed. 
Theory and fact are the poles of ancient and modern philosophy. Bacon 
has risen up against Aristotle, and vindicated fac¢ in the face of all na- 
tions and men. The Baconian, or inductive, methed of philosophy is 
born, which, disregarding all subtilties and crudities—all theories and 
conjectures—seeks alone in the wide world for facts, and receives nothing 
else for science and knowledge. It was humiliating to the philosophers, 
that they must become as little children, interrogating Nature in regard 
to the simplest truths! How much more complimentary to human 
reason to arrive at truth by withdrawing altogether from the gross ma- 
terial world, and finding it in the subtile operations of mind. But when 
this first lesson was learned, the morning stars might have sung for joy ; 
for the world had entered upon its millenium. ‘The lines and bounda- 
ries of science were distinctly marked; the path of exploration pointed 
out so simple that the wayfaring man might follow it. The world, 
itself, from this moment, began to be one great school-house—tanght no 
longer by robed philosophers and cloistered monks, but by every atom 
distributed from the all-bounteous hand of Nature. 

{t is a remark of Bulwer, in relation to our own times, that the masses 
of socirty, in every age, are as well informed as the teachers and phi- 
losophers of the preceding. ‘Though the observation be not true, in the 
broadest sense, it is sufficiently so to induce gratulation that the seeds of 
progress have been so abundantly sown. It is a proud satisfaction that 
humanity asserts its dignity, and that science and philosophy are no lon- 
ger set aside, and reserved as the peculiar inheritancggof particular or- 
ders, or classes, or nations of men. To the hovel of "the peasant, and 
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the palice of the magnate, light travels on its way, alike uninterrupted 
and free, illuminating and cheering with its rays; and, from tae depths 
of poverty and want, the native genius may emerge, to share glory with 
the princes, and rulers, and teachers of the world. The printer’s glori- 
ous art levels all distinctions ; and the penny sheet, as well as the gilded 
folio, will chronicle the affairs of nations, and the advances of science. 
A farthing becomes as potent as a fortune. 

Now is it we perceive that obsolete and impracticable learning, over 
which whole lifetimes have been spent—in whose ponderous tomes the 
little mustard seed is hopelessly and irretrievably lost, for all practical 
purposes—is not the only object of regard. The acts and pursuits of 
life—the highest as the humblest—may be illustrated and enforced by 
the teachings of genius, and the explorations of learning. Scholars are 
invoked from their closets into the busy, active world, where, if they 
lose any thing in the rude contact, they gain more, in learning that, to 
influence the age, it is more necessary to keep up with than attempt to 
go beyond it. ‘The achievement of to-day creates the want of to-mor- 
row, and thus is the progression endless. 

The Colleges and Universities of the world have united, at last, in 
this movement of the people. ‘The waves have been beating up against 
the antique. Metaphysics, Philology, and Dialectics, though yet high, 
and justly high, in rank, are jostled in their stately and measured tread 
by Civil Engineering, by the Philosophy of Manufactures, the Chemis- 
try of Agriculture. the Principles and Laws of Commerce, the mysterious 
and inexhaustible powers of the Steam Engine. Venerable Oxford, and 
Harvard, and Yale, throw away their stiff Latin and Greek formulas, 
in which student and professor might once only hold courteous discourse. 

And, indeed, my fellow citizens, if men, rather than “ walls, and for- 
tifications, and towers,” constitute the state, it is not mere aggregate mass- 
es, without reason, discipline, intellect. We must rise far higher, Na- 
ture bequeaths the elements, but they must be fashioned into a shape, 
which, in her highest munificence, she does not give. Victorious in 
arms, on the battle-field—shedding abroad over all countries and men 
her political influences—the terror of despots and tyrants—our country’s 
mission is but partially achieved. Beyond this, and above this, she must 
“snatch a grace.” ‘Thank God, in her apotheosis, inéed/ect shall be ele- 
vated with liberty—science with human rights——-genius, learning, arts, 
with political equality. No longer it may be the only great Republic— 
jet it be for our country to claim the noble precedence of them all. 

In this favored land, blessed by so many of the bounties of God, can 
any region be content with actual, or alleged inferiority? Can the 
Sovuru, which has ever contributed such glorious spirits to the national 
councils, and in the field? Can the West, whose teeming millions, 
striding onward in wealth and in power, leveling great wildernesses, and 
sweeping from mountains to mountains, innumerable? We honor 
New England’s temples of learning, and monuments of genius—her 
scholars, poets, philosophers, authors and inventors—her arts and sci- 
ence associations—but in this our admiration, let us not be unjust. Shall} 
we of the South be the mere “ontside barbarians,” lighting up feeble 
torches at their faggs? No! no! We submit.not to such humiliation. 
The Athens of America—the Corinth—the “ very eye of Greece,” can 
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only be placed in the chilled regions of the North by reversing its ancient 
position. The civilization of the world has come from the South, as all 
history shows. Let our young and rising generation seek the light, as 
it is reflected from their own hill tops, and through their own valleys. 
Let not a tyrant necessity subject them to periodical banishment from 
home, and its associations, at the tenderest period, to form among a dis- 
tant people, habits, feelings, and thoughts at variance, frequently, and 
frequently opposed, to those they have left behind. Is it thus that we would 
rear up men to battle for the rights and institutions which belong to them, 
and which have come down to them from their fathers as an inheritance ? 

The people of Louisiana, almost a new, but a high minded, liberal, 
and progressive people, have, in primary convention, established among 
their fundamental laws, one for the organization of a Home University 
in the heart of this great city, to distribute, in all times, to the countless 
thousands who shall seek domicil here, the blessings of science and 
knowledge. ‘The Mepicat department has already been in operation 
many years, and, under the ablest supervision, attracted students from ev- 
ery section of the valley. The Law department, under charge of some 
of the first jurists, exhibits the most flattering prospects. In the depart- 
ment of Science anp Letrers, efforts will be made to secure the same 
high results, at the earliest day, and the success of this branch will very 
much depend upon the sympathies and coédperation of our wealthy and 
enterprising citizens, who, from their abundance, can spare the means to 
provide for the permanent advancement of New Orleans. Already have 
been found a White, a Burke, and a Touro. Of the Acapemicar de- 
partment we might remark similarly. 

Thousands of youth are attracted annually to our city from every 
quarter of this great Republic. ‘They seek fields of enterprise and use- 
fulness. The spells and fascinations of a gay metropolis are thrown 
around them, and every thing administers to the indulgence of passion. 
The restraints which society in general imposes, are not recognized here, 
for its doors are closed. The sources of intellectual enjoyment and im- 
provement are meagre in the extreme, in New Orleans. We have 
scarcely a public library; certainly not one in the broadest sense public. 
Ourgpublic lectures are few and far between ; and they have been the off- 
spring of the liberal spirit of a few citizens. May not the advent of a 
better day be hailed in the progress of the Institution we are commem- 
orating? Will not our city afford new, and higher attractions? Shall 
not men of science and letters be allured hither, and anxious students, 
from all the West, and South, and the neighboring regions of Mexico 
and the West Indies? Though many despond, let us, at least, hope. 
The zlorious consummation may yet await us. 

There is one feature in this University which is sui generis, and de- 
serving of all praise: antique, obsolete, impracticable learning—if | may 
so express myself-—is to have no place. The plan which has been 
adopted is upon the most liberal system of progress. Like the Smithso- 
nian Institute, at Washington, its object is to diffuse knowledge among 
men, and not among philosophers! It throws away the stilts—it removes 
its head from the stars—it comes down by the side of man, as he is, in- 
terrogating his wants, and seeks to make him better, and nobler, and 
more fitted for the relations in which he stands toward society. In one 
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word, it is an Institution for the people, where all may come and drink 
of the fountains of knowledge, and, as we hope in the result to add, 
“without money and without price.” 

One of our citizens, whose history extends back further than the Amer- 
ican history of New Orleans; who, in the prosecution of extended trade, 
has amassed wealth and opulence; but whose ready hand has ever been 
open, and whose enlarged heart embraced every scheme of public wel- 
fare and advancement, has come forward, in the most liberal spirit, to aid 
in the establishment of this Institution. I think I cannot be accused of 
undue panegyric, when I say, the act is one of noblest character, and is 
deserving of commendation and imitation, in all times; and 1 am sure 
that our excellent citizen will meet with that reward in the approvings 
of his own heart, which is beyond all praise or approval of the world. 

The idea which was uppermost in the mind of Maunsel White, in con- 
tributing his support to the University, was that the active, practical com- 
munity should be represented in it, and receive, in an especial degree, the 
marks of its fostering attention. ‘The idea was worthy of the profession 
in which he had been educated. He might have asked, and indeed did 
ask, why it was, in regarding the various Universities and Colleges of our 
own ae of other countries, that no provision had ever been thought of, 
or at least adequately carried out, in favor of the MERCANTILE CLAssEs ?— 
Was there nothing in the naiure and character of their pursuits, worthy 
of illustration by science and letters, and capable of being advanced by 
the deductions of philosophy, and the results of enlightened experience ? 
Is the merchant born, or is he made by the slow and patient operations 
of thought, recognizing the most liberal, enlarged and enlightened views ? 
The mere trader and peddler are Jorn, and natural cunning and cupidity 
may urge them into opulence, without the intervention of any teachings, 
ora single liberal sentiment! It was this peddler enterprise which made 
the proud Earl Warwick say, “I like not, man, the trader spirit, the spir- 
it that cringes and higgles and splits straws for pence, and roasts eggs by 
other men’s blazing rafters.’ The craven spirit of such men is well re- 
buked by Burke, who claims their ledgers as their Bibles, their iron chests 
as their altars, and their moneyastheirGop! The true merchant scorns 
the association of such men. He looks for his bright exemplars, to the 
Roscoes and Medicis of the world, and cherishes that high purpose, {Rat 
noble resolve, those liberal and enlightened sentiments, which make the 
merchant in the most unlimited sense the man, the citizen, the patriot, the 
public benefactor. 

“ Undimm’d the man should thro’ the trader shine, 
And show the soul unlabel’d by his craft.” 

In the circumstances of the whole Sourn, too, was there much to at- 
tract attention in regard to the condition of its merchant interests. Why, 
throughout all these States, has the whole field of our commerce been 
left open to be occupied exclusively by the constant stream of adventur- 
ers, who flock among us, and, with many noble and distinguished excep- 
tions, of which our city affords the happiest instances, are ready, like 
birds of passage, to be off again, to expend the result of their few years’ 
thrift in beautifying and adorning every other section of the Union than 
ourown? The reason is but too plain—our citizens have been content 
with the once rich but now decaying results of agriculture, and from ig- 
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norance of the true nature and dignity of commerce and the elevating 
influences it is calculated to exert, have rather shunned a participation in 
it. ‘lhe sons of the planters have preferred to stock the learned profes- 
sions beyond the possibility of demand, or to indulge in idleness, vice 
and dissipation. These baleful errors have been sapping our prosperity, 
and no where more than at the South is it necessary to rescue commerce 
and place it upon that proud pedestal which, in the world’s affairs, it is 
yet destined to occupy. 

In New Orleans, too, a city more strictly commercial, perhaps, than 
any other upon the face of the earth: which has sprung up as it were 
among the marshes of the Mississippi, an infant Hercules—feeding, grow- 
ing, and enlarging upon TRabe, and incapable of a single breath without 
the workings of its great arteries—stretching out its broad arms and draw- 
ing in the wealth, resources and power of an empire—challenging in its 
march to greatness and threatening to outstrip every other commercial 
mart upon the continent ;—in New Orleans was the position of the mer- 
chant classes deserving of highest consideration. 

It is but a few years ago that a Convention of the Southern States, held 
in Augusta, Georgia, to consider the low state of our commercial interests 
declared: 

“ That this Convention cannot too earnestly recommend the speedy adoption, 
by all their fellow citizens, of measures to introduce commercial education ; to 
train up their youth to habits of business, and thus to establish a body of mer- 


chants whose every interest and feeling shall be centered in the country which 
reared and sustained them.” 


The founder of the professorship of Political Economy, Commerce. 
and Statistics in the University, did me the honor, many moaths ago, to 
interchange views with me in regard to his reflections and designs, and 
to request a plan to be drafted which might in some degree meet them, 
and be capable of being put into immediate operation. With an humble 
desire to cojperate in every way, in extending the great interests whose 
advocacy I had adopted at a very early period of life, [complied with the 
request, in the best manner I was capable. It pleased the Board to adopt 
the plan—organize the chair, and by a flattering unanimity invite me to 
its occupation. Grateful for the honor, but anxious for the service, with 
a will and an enthusiasm which cannot but make amends for most de- 
ficiencies, I did not deliberate in my course, and without one hope of pe- 
cuniary recompense adequate in the slightest degree to the toils and la- 
bors assumed, I appear before you, fellow citizens, this evening, in the in- 
troduction to a course of investigations which I dedicate to your service. 

Without attempting to mark out in its details the path which will be 
pursued by future and abler occupants of this Chair, long, long after my 
own connection with it has ceased, or even to declare in advance the di- 
rection I will myself take, I will yet say this in all honesty and truthfal- 
ness, that it was never the intention of our founder, nor would it at all 
comport with my own feelings, to mingle in any manner with the teach- 
ings of the chair, the questions of party and its politics which divide and 
distract the country. Higher, infinitely higher, is the chair of the Uni- 
versity placed, and in its investigations, truth alone, eternal and immu- 
table truth, is the polar star, whether twinkling in the crest of friend or 
foeman—truth which knows no favors, admits no partizanship, pertains 
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to no country, time or men, independent of the support of the great and 
powerful, most beautiful when, trodden under foot, it glitters amid dust 
and rubbish—above the clouds of passion or of prejudice. For certainly, 
says Bacon, it is heaven upon earth to have the mind turn upon the poles 
of truth. 
“Truth ever lovely since the world began, 
The foe of tyrants and the friend of man.” 

Standing upon the porch of the temple into which we are about to 
enter, it will be as well for us to sketch the outlines of its interior struc- 
ture, leaving the individual features to be traced and studied hereafter. 

Poxrricat Economy is its great basement—what is political economy ? 
It has been fashionable with those whose strongest argument is ever a 
sneer, to decry political economy as an abstract, unintelligible, imprac- 
ticable science, adapted only to the closet. Now, without confusing our- 
selves with terms and definitions, let us ask, at the outset, if any study 
which proposes to improve the physical condition of mankind and add 
to their comforts, does not at once arise to the highest dignity and chal- 
lenge respect at least if not investigation. In one word, this may be 
said to be the whole foundation of political economy, and if it has effect- 
ed any thing in this field for the amelioration of man, and the advance- 
ment of nations, it would be most unjust and illiberal to charge upon it 
that it has not done every thing, and that it has not reached certainty 
upon all points, or enfranchised itself altogether from theory and conjec- 
ture. It will not surely be denied, that the field of research proposed is 
sufficiently large and important to argue some fruits, and if error and 
doubt have been ofien commingled in the results, it would be as well to 
throw overboard all theology, moral science, and medicine, on this ac- 
count, as political economy. 

Political economy, says Dr. Lieber, refers only to the general causes 
affecting the productive faculties and means of a nation; meaning by 
productive faculties and means, the capacities and resources for producing 
things that have an exchangeable value. Thus the constitution of gov- 
ernment, the laws, the judicial, social and economical institutions, the 
schools, the religion, the morals, soil, geographical positions, climate, 
arts. indeed all the circumstances in the character and condition of a peo-, 
ple so far as they have an effect upon the public wealth, i. e., the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of commodities, are subjects of 
this science. It is, accordingly, a science of lofty and liberal character, 
not identified with that of politics, but very nearly allied to it, and indeed 
one of its branches; for a man would be but il! qualified to legislate for 
a State, who would be ignorant of the general laws affecting its produc- 
tive capacity. 

It is without doubt true, we are indebted to the Italians for the first 
efforts to collect and combine the principles of political economy, and 
the names of Gassendi, Sismondi, etc., are among the fathers of the sci- 
ence. ‘Their labors, however, and those of the French, long afterward, 
were mostly detached essays upon the leading branches of trade, ete. 

Near the close of the last century, the great idea of the Wealth of Na- 
tions was elaborated in the profound mind of Adam Smith. For the 
first time, political economy was systematized and treated as a whole, 
and taught, as was said of Blackstone’s lectures, to speak in the language 
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of the gentleman. This profound philosopher brought light and con- 
sistency out of chaos and though in regard to many important particu- 
lars he may have been led into error, yet upon ye whole the value of 
his researches and deductions can never be too highly appreciated, or 
the substratum upon which he has rested them ever removed. As fiom 
a great torch, all subsequent lamps have been lit. 

The doctrine of the economists or the agricultural system of Quesnai, 
is now regarded entirely exploded. Wages, rent, the poor laws, sources 
of value, division of labor, etc., are still open questions; so also the defi- 
nitions of wealth, and productive labor, the nature and measures of val- 
we, the nature and extent of the principles of demand and supply, the 
origin and progress of rent, the causes which determine the wages of 
labor and the profits of stock, the causes which practically retard and 
limit the progress of wealth, the level uf the precious metals in different 
countries, the principles of taration,&c. Mr. Malthus confesses there “are 
in political economy great general principles to which exceptions are of 
the most rare occurrence, and prominent landmarks which may almost 
be depended upon as safe guides; but even these, when examined, will 
be found to resemble in most particulars, the great general rules in mor- 
als and politics, founded upon the known passions and prejudices of hu- 
man nature; and whether we advert to the qualities of man or of the 
earth he is destined to cultivate, we shall be compelled to acknowledge 
that the science of political economy bears a much nearer resemblance 
to the science of morals and politics than to that of mathematics.” 

Another important branch of the duties of this chair is addressed to 
Commerce—what is commerce? what its history ? what its influences? 
what the importance of the merchant classes, and what the subjects which 
shall employ our future investigations? ‘These are points we proceed 
now hastily to consider. 

It would be affectation to define Commerce. In its largest sense it 
may be regarded as applying to all the changes and operations perform- 
ed upon commodities, after the point of their complete production and 
until that of their consumption ; excluding that class or that quantity only 
which is consumed by its producers. In this respect we regard not 
merely the questions of bargain and sale, but the thousand others which 
are concerned in bringing producers and consumers together. 

Let us then mark the history of Commerce. To the Pheenicians, 
some, and the Arabians, others, trace the first dawnings of navigation, or 
foreign trade. Tyre, of the Pheenicians, was as famed for its traffic, in 
Holy Writ, as in profane writers. Isaiah calls it the common city of all 
nations—the center of all commerce-—the “ queen of cities.” Carthage, 
a colony of the same people, with 700,000 inhabitants, sent out its mer- 
chant fleets beyond the pillars of Hercules, along the western coasts of 
Europe, reaching Biitain, and, perhaps, America itself’ This from 500 
to 1000 years before Christ. The Arabians traded in the Oriental seas, 
and supplied the Egyptians and Tyrians with their produce. These 
seas were to them as the Mediterranean to the Tyrians; and Dr. Gar- 
cin, in an elaborate tract upon the subject, maintains, that in the Oriental 
seas—perhaps at Malacca and Guzurate—were found the Ophir and 
Tarshish, whence Solomon’s fleets brought gold and precious spices ; 
being instructed by the Arabians, or, perhaps, even Queen Sheba herself. 
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Alexandria, under lead of the Ptolomies, now rose in commercial 
rank, and became the entrepot of the trade of the East Indies, by the 
Red Sea; by the Nile pes Ethiopia; and the Mediterranean to Europe 
and the rest of Africa. Falling into the hands of the Romans, it still 
continued to conduct great trade, and was only inferior to the Eternal 
City in grandeur and populousness. From the opulence it furnished, 
the Romans were induced to frame their laws for the encouragement of 
trade. The Saracens overwhelmed this commercial prosperity, which, 
though it partially revived again, perished at last when the Portugese 
stole a march to the Indies around the Cape of Good Hope. 

All Scandinavia and the Northern Hive poured down ino the third, 
fourth and fifth centuries, upon Rome, their myriads of barbarians. 
Huns, Goths, Vandals, Alarics and Attilas—these terrific men swept 
away all traces of civilization for a gloomy period, and with fire and 
sword desolated the whole of Southern Europe. Commerce received a 
death blow in the struggles of this era. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon that period of darkness and gloom 
which settled upon the seats of ancient letters, civilization and cominerce, 
when the Tights of Rome and Greece had been put out, and bloodshed, 
anarchy and fierce discord, attained their despotic empire. It seemed as 
if God had cursed and withered the fair work of his own hand. 

If Italy witnessed the flickering and expiring rays of that light which 
in its full blaze had illumined the ancient world, it was on the soil of 
Italy that it was re-lit again in the progress of centuries, and it was from 
thence that darkened Europe caught the first faint beams of morning 
which broke upon the world. The night of arts, sciences and commerce 
was dissipated in the lights which shone from the Adriatic and the free 
Italian republics. 

We are to speak of Venice and Genoa, who are to modern ages what 
Tyre and Carthage were to those which had been numbered before the 
Christian era. Inspired with the recollections of the past, and full of 
the holy associations of the moment, Byron, standing on the “ Bridge 
of Sighs,” and viewing the ruins of Italian glory, 


“Where Venice sat in state throned on her hundred isles,”’ 


with full heart and impassioned eloquence, lamented over the mistress 
of the Adriatic, her “dead doges,” her perished commerce, her “ crum- 
bling palaces” and exhausted treasures: 


“Tn youth she was all glory—a new Tyre ; 
Her very by-word sprung from victory— 
The ‘ Planter of the Lion,’ which through fire 
And blood she bore o’er subject earth and sea ; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free, 
And Sasepe’s bulwark ’gainst the Ottomite.” 


Venice, Genoa and Pisa excelled in genius, spirit and enterprise, all 
the nations of Eurcpe. Driven from barbarian invasion to their retreats, 
these republics, territorially contracted, and little favored in soil, reached 
to a pitch of opulence and empire which excites our highest admiration. 
Their rich argosies went out upon the Mediterranean, and their mari- 
ners braved the storms of every ocean. Liberty spoke in their halls, 
and law resumed again its sway. One of the best commercial codes 
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THE COMMERCIAL AGE. 
which the world has ever known, we are told, originated in the coun- 
cils of Pisa. 

Whatever may be thought of the Crusades in this era of the world’s 
enlightenment, all history attests that they introduced into Europe East- 
ern tastes and customs, and led the way to an extension of commerce, 
and ultimately to a new era of light, truth and liberty. 

Edward ILL was the father of English commerce. Before his reign 
no advances of any character had been made in that country to extend 
its foreign intercourse, but Edward set himself in earnest to build up and » 
establish the kingdom. He invited over from Flanders artizans and 
workmen, who may almost be said to have originated the manufacturing 
system of England. It is nota little curious to consider the motives 
which were held out to this enterprising body of men, as they are fur- 
nished for us in a venerable record. ‘lhey were told that in England 
“they should feed on fat beef and mutton till nothing but their fullness 
should stint their stomachs; that they should have buxom wives, seeing 
the richest yeomen in England would not disdain to marry their 
daughters unto them.” The products of the labors of these craftsmen, 
feeding upon “ fat beef and mutton,” to respectable corpulency, became 
soon. known, and famous in the markets of all Europe. 

Feudalism began now to totter in the rapid progress of the merchant 
interests, and went out in that last battle on the heath of Gladsmoor, 
when Warwick, its great representative—the proud Baron—the “ King 
maker’’—fell, like a huge tower, under the vigorous strokes of the Mer- 
chant King. 

Ho! whata giant struggle was there. Grander and more awful, says 
Bulwer, than all individual interests, were those assigned to the fortunes 
of this battle, so memorable in the English annals; the ruin or fall of a 
dynasty, the fall of that warlike Baronage of which Richard Neville 
was the personation—the crowning flower—the greatest representative, 
and the last; associated with memories of turbulence and excess it is 
true, but with the proudest and grandest achievements in our history— 
with all such liberty as had been achieved since the Norman Conquest, 
with all such glory as made the island famous—here with Runnymede, 
and there with Cressy—the rise of a crafty, plotting, imperious despot- 
ism, based upon the growing sympathies of craftsmen, and traders; and 
ripening, on the one hand, to the T'udor tyranny, the republican reaction 
under the Stuarts, the slavery and the civil war; but,on the other hand, 
to the concentration of all the vigor and life of genius into a single strong 
goverament; the graces, the arts, the letters of a polished Court; the 
freedom, the energies, the resources of a commercial population, destin- 
ed to rise above the tyranny at which it had at first connived, and give 
to the emancipated Saxon the markets of the world. 

The progress of commerce, says Robertson, in his admirable chapter 
introductory to the History of Charles V, the progress of commerce had 
considerable influence in polishing the manners of European nations, 
and in establishing among them order, equal laws, and humanity. It 

tends to wear off those prejudices that maintain distinction and animosity 
between nations; it softens and polishes the manners of men; it unites 
them by one of the strongest of all ties—the desire of supplying their 
mutual wants; it disposes them to peace, by establishing, in every State, 
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an order of citizens bound by their interests to be the guardians of pub- 
lic tranquility. In proportion as commerce made its way into the differ- 
ent countries of Europe, they successively turned their attention to those 
objects and adopted those manners which occupy and distinguish polish- 
ed nations. 

We come at last to consider the subject before us in connection with 
the past and present history of America. There is reason enough to 
dwell upon the ample enterprise, and stubborn, unyielding spirit of the 
people who fled across the ocean fiom the tyrannies of the old world, 
and established among the deep forests of the new, the germs of a nation, 
which has already become great. What could subdue the spirit of a 
people like this? Rugged as their own wild homes, the infant colonists 
braved the seas and the storms. They dug the graves of tyrants with 
the same implements that brought them bread out of the soil. Strug- 
gling with the desperate savage at one moment, they braved at the next 
the fierce storms and monsters of the deep. There is no adolescence in 
such a people. ‘They spring into manhood’s vigor from the infant's 
imbecility. 

r «Whilst we follow them,” said Burke, ‘among the tumbling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s 
Bay and Davis’s Straits ; while we are looking for them beneath the Aretic Cir- 
cle, we hear that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold ; that 
they are at the antipodes and engaged under the frozen serpent of the South. 
Falkland Islands, which seemed too remote and romantic an object for national 
ambition to grasp, is but a stage and resting place in the progress of their vigor- 
ous industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the 
accumulated winter of both the poles. We know that whilst some of them draw 
the line and strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and rey their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea but what is 
vexed by their fisheries, no climate that is not witness to their toils. Neither 
the , perseverance of Holland nor the activity of France, nor the dexterous and 
firm sagacity of English enterprise, ever carried this most perilous modg of har- 
dy industry to the extent to which it has been pushed by this recent people, a 
puyin who are still, as it were, in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the 
ne of manhood.” 

To what, more than to the pressing exigencies and commercial wants 
of the States of this Union, can be attributed the unanimity with which 
they adopted that federal compact which makes us one toward all the 
world? Scarcely more than half a century has elapsed sinee our fed- 
eral constitution was adopted, and in that period our advance has already 
rivalled the dreams of eastern fiction. Every sea and navigable water 
under the face of heaven sees the white wings of our shipping, and 
hears the bold voices of our mariners. Our flag is upon the deep, and 
it floats alike at either pole and at the equator—on the uttermost limits 
of the globe. Great as has been our progress in the past, there is a 
prophetic voice which tells us that we have but begun to enter upon that 
bright and glorious “ empire of the seas” which is yet to be ours. We 
have laid the foundation of cities which occupy rank with the Tyres 
and Carthages of antiquity, and must rival the Londons of the present 
day. ‘To what is New York indebted for that extraordinary position 
which she has taken in the republic, but to the centralization of nearly 
all of its foreign trade in her midst; and New Orleans, at the gther ex- 
tremity of latitude, is she not marching onward im the same pathway at 


a ratio which is equally amazing? 
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We have thus rapidly traced the history of commerce; and in regard 
to its influences, and the importance of the merchant classes, shall be 
equally as brief. 

No empire was ever established, so universal in its sway, so power- 
ful in its control, so capable of binding, indissolubly together, the hetero- 
geneous masses of mankind, as the one over which King Commerce 
wields his scepter in the nineteenth century. When the rod of this po- 
tentate is broken into pieces, we know not where the influence is to come 
from to bring together again and unite its disjointed fragments. Despite 
of all the beautiful theories and speculations of philosophy, the interests 
of mankind constitute the strongest and most enduring bond of their 
union. 

Whether for Britain, for France, or for Russia, for the South Seas 
and the Pacific, or for Republican America, there is but one voice now, 
and that cries for rrape. Buy or sell are the pregnant words in every 
language under heaven. ‘Ihe Rialto is the center of the world’s nego- 
tiations. For this navies float upon the ocean—for this grave embas- 
sies receive audience from the ‘Tamahamas of the Pacific, or talk Chi- 
nese with the potentates of the Celestial Empire! 

Commerce is a natural guardian of the arts and sciences. Under its 
influence the highest results have been stimulated. To what, for in- 
stance, can the astonishing progress and perfection to which astronomy 
has been carried be attributed, more than to the ever-arising wants of 
navigation? The solution of the problem of the latitudes and longitudes 
has been promised, at different periods, the highest premiums of gov- 
ernment. It has set astronomers at toil which only terminated in bril- 
liant discovery. The various problems of navigation even now demand 
the highest labors of these men in every country, and the mere tables 
of a nautical almanac—the calculation of eclipses, occultations, and 
parallaxes—calls into action a degree of scientific skill which can scarcely 
be appreciated by the uninitiated. ‘i he mariner’s compass, quadrant, 
or chronometer, are miracles of art as well as of science. From every 
nation in the world commerce has brought together her trophies, and 
laid them at the feet of science. Without leaving his closet the student 
of nature may arrive at profound results in the investigation of animals, 
plants, shells, and minerals, scattered over the whole globe—above the 
earth and under the earth, and down to the depths of the sea’ Every 
art and science acknowledges its large indebtedness to the hand of com- 
merce for the influence it is enabled to wield over nature in extending the 
empire and dominion of man. 

Commerce is the parent of civilization. Weare acquainted with but 
one agency which excels it in perpetuating peace and good will among 
men, and elevating national character, and that agency is Christianity, 
But even the heralds of the cross, with all their noble and inspiring 
theme, have not penetrated further into the depths of savage wilder- 
nesses or among the fiercest islands of the ocean—have not crossed 
mountains and deserts more desolate and terrific—have not plunged 
more fearlessly into the midst of horrid idolatry, cannibalism and semi- 
demonism, than have these men of bales and merchandises, in their 
search after trade. They have gone hand in hand with the missionary, 
where they have not acted as his pioneer. It is thus with the hunters 
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and trappers of Oregon and California, who as far upward as the Rus- 
sian limit and South to Mexico, prosecute trade with the savage, as yet 
ignorant of his soul and of his Maker. [t is most strikingly thus in the 
case of the Sandwich Islands. Commerce, acting as the adjunct or 
handmaiden of Christianity amongst the savages there, has transformed 
them into men and into citizens. We see atrophy won to civilization— 
a people added to the Christian nations of the earth. 

Let us take the extremest limit of the ocean, the stormiest islet of the 
sea, struggling against a thousand billows, and what do we find? The 
sailor and the trader have been there; and the return of the “ white 
wings” is hailed by anxious multitudes, who bring out their treasures, 
to be bartered for the veriest trifles of civilization. From the inter- 
course which arises, new wants are stimulated in their bosoms. They 
begin to think with the new objects which occasion thought. Their 
views and ideas are naturally expanded to a wider compass, and they 
are insensibly molded in the type of those who have excited their 
highest admiration and wonder. Mysterious, beneficent and wise are 
the ways of Providence, when even the interests of men are called into 
requisition to work out the great problem of their existence. 

Commerce, in fine, is what it has been beautifully entitled: “The 
golden girdle of the globe.” It binds together all the great families of 
men. It teaches that they are creatures of like wants, errors and neces- 
sities. Itdetermines them to be component parts of a great and mag- 
nificent system which God has devised, and which requires the con- 
curring movements of every part to be preserved in its perfection and 
duration. It forbids them to treat, like the ancient Roman, the foreigner 
cast upon their shores as a barbarian deserving of death, or to confis- 
cate his shipwrecked effects, but urges rather the doctrines of humanity 
and justice. Even the laws which regulate it are based upon the im- 
mutable principles of right, and bind upon the conscience of men from 
their very nature. As Mansfield, the most celebrated commercial 
lawyer of his age, said of them, quoting thé splendid language of Cicero : 
“ Nec erit alia lex Roma, alia Athenis: alia nunc, alia posthac; sed et 
omnes gentes, et omni tempore una lex et sempeturna, et tmmortalis con- 
tinebat :’—they are not one law at Rome and another at Athens; they 
do not fluctuate from extreme to extreme; but among all men, and in 
all times, the laws of commerce are one and immutable. 

I shall not, then, be regarded as overrating the importance of the 
merchant classes. In England, the degree of Thane was formerly 
conferred upon the successful prosecutor of three voyages, “ A prime 
minister of France, afid several grand dukes of Tuscany, are exam- 
ples,” says:Mr. Beawes, “which might countenance any one remaining 
in trade?” “ Wise and great traders,” says Mr. Postlethwait, “have 
arrived at the dignity of lord chancellors of England, have been created 
peers of the realm, bannerets, and privy councillors,’ and he enumer- 
ates a long line of such, at the head of which stands Michael de la Pole. 
It is unnecessary for us to refer to any of the latter or more numerous 
instances, or to those eminent men who have, in all the States of this Union, 
from the commercial ranks, done so much to elevate our national char- 
acter and prosperity. “The splendor, the power, the dignity, being 
thus raised by trade, it must be unaccountable folly and infatuation to 
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lessen that one article in our estimation, which is the only foundation 
whence we all, take us as a nation, are raised, and by which we are 
enriched and maintained.” 

How important then, that the mercantile classes should be liberally 
educated for their pursuits ; and, in a country like ours, that the citizens 
of every pursuit be possessed, at least, of the general and leading prin- 
ciples of our commercial operations, which are among the most import- 
ant of the age, 

We have not space in this lecture, but have given, in a printed 
programme, the course of instruction intended by this Chair the present 
season, though little more can be expected than to set it fairly into opera- 
tion. Should the Chair meet with wide and liberal encouragement, 
adjunct professors might be appointed, under the different important 
heads—a special hall constructed—library, reading-room, with all the 
journals of the day, from all countries in the world—to these, add a 
cabinet of curiosities, to which ship masters could greatly contribute 
from time to time; and, by a system of enlarged liberality, the whole 
could be made entirely free and rustic to every one desirous of inform- 
ation. This would be worthy of the great city of New Orleans! 

{ am sure that this audience will agree with me now in the reflection 
of Sir Francis Brewster, an eminent British merchant: “I think it a 
mortal distemper in trade, that we have so few men of University learn- 
ing conversant in true mercantile employment.” 

But [ will detain you no longer, though some reflections were in- 
tended upon the remaining department of the professorship—staTisTics 
and acricuLture. I have invited several distinguished gentlemen from 
other States to deliver occasional lectures, upon subjects of a practical 
character, and general interest, from this Chair, and thus aid in extend- 
ing its usefulness. This is a new feature in the University, and these 
lectures will, of course, be public. I shall also deliver occasional public 
lectures myself, upon subjects illustrative of the progress of our own 
country, in resources, wealth and power. For under heaven, as it was the 
destiny of the savage aboriginal, incapable of civilization and with no 
law of progress ingrafted upon his nature, to fade away before the 
steady advances of European arms and policy, so the Anglo-Saxon 
element of America, by its flexibility and its power, by the new ele- 
ments which it has taken to itself, in the trying yet triumphant scenes 
through which it has passed, will, and must, in the inevitable course of 
events, preside over the destinies of the continent of America, aiding 
and directing them, adding life and vitality, rousing dormant energies, 
and developing upon the theater of the world movements in comparison 
with which, all that history can furnish before the deluge, before the 
era of Christ, and since, shall dwindle into insignificance. 

Here are all the elements of greatness combined—the indomitable 
will, the stern endurance, the inflexible and hardy spirit of independ- 
ence; the high daring, the lofty patriotism, the adventurous, unlimited 
enterprise; the genius, resolute, active, intrepid ; inexhaustible in re- 
sources, elastic in vigor and in freshness, buoyant ever, and hoping on, 
and executing, amid every trying scene, every difficulty, and danger, 
and disaster—triumphing everywhere, and in all things! . 
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MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


ART. IV.—MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 
A DISSERTATION UPON THE EVAPORATION OF SACCHARINE LIQUIDS.* 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


Tuts demonstration will result from the comparative examination of 
the Dégrand apparatus with that of Howard, in an economieal point of 
view—not the mutilated apparatus of Dégrand, needlessly complicated 
and partially perverted, such as it has pleased MM. Derosne and Cail 
tu construct it—but the apparatus as it ought to be, enjoying the pleni- 
tude of its refrigerating action, and performing its normal conditions. 

The following calculation has for its subject an apparatus which 
works off 290 hectolitres of juice per day: 

This apparatus, we observed on page 118, does not need to evaporate 
more than 13.500 k. of water per day in its close pan. The close pan 
of the Howard apparatus, with which we compare it, and which operates 
upon 290 hect. of juice per day, has been reckoned with its appurten- 
ances at fr. 12,500, because that pan should evaporate 27,000 k. of 
water per day. 

Proportionally, we will estimate the close pan of the Dégrand apparatus 
and its appurtenances at..... 6.6. escceeee cece ceeeeeeneenees 8,000 fr. 


As to the air pumps, we have said, that the Dégrand apparatus 
has use for only two small pumps ; we will value them, with their 





small motive power, and pipes of conveyance, at ...........+.-- 3,500 « 
The Degrand condenser, inits normal conditions, may beconstructedfor 5,000 « 
The patent right if ......-.seseeceeeeeceeeeeseeenseceeeneesrens 6,000 « 
The steam boiler required by the Dégrand apparatus has only 600 k. 
of steam to generate per hour. It, with a furnace and its dineny, 
may be estimated at.......cccccscccccccccccecccccsccccceses 4,800 « 
TES cnbsebhnetsie¥he8eegshseee eas bia 27,300 « 


Such is approximately the first cost of an apparatus of Dégrand in 
its normal conditions. : 

If this apparatus lasts fifteen years, the first cost, with compound in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, becomes 56,754 fr. 

In working with this apparatus, the expense of each campaign is as 
follows: ;, 
The daily vaporization of 14,500 k. of water, in the ratio of 5.5 

kilo. of ‘steam per k. of coal, consumes 2,636 k. of coal, or... 32.9 hectol. 

And the air pumps consume...........seecccesceccceeercecess 2.4 


| Sr errerrr ry rrrrrs hy rrrrr ey 35.3 


Whose cost at 1 fr. 75, amounts to 62 fr.; which, during a campaign 
of one hundred and fourteen days of actual labor, amounts to... 7,068 fr. 


FivGtnee’'S WAGED, 60s ccccccscccce si cccccdcvccdcscsecoceicevdces Q25 « 
Maintenance and repairs,.......-.sseceeeceeeceeenereecsseseness 700 « 
47,993 «« 





* See note to first part in August No., 1849, p. 111. 

+ The expenditure of a Howard apparatus exceeding 7,707 fr. pac campaign 
that of a Degrand apparatus of the same evaporating power, it follows that at 
the end of the fourth campaign the whole first cost of the latter is covered by 
thé saving realized. 
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This annual expenditure, increased by the 5 per cent. interest during 





fifteen campaigns, represents a capital Of..........0eeeeeeeeeee 172,470 
Add the first cost, increased by interest,...........eeeeeeeeee weeee 56,754 
229,224 

From this deduct the sum the apparatus brings, sold as old iron, sup- 
posing it to be unfit for use after fifteen years, .........+00 0000+ 3,000 
There remains.......2.ccccccscccsccecs 226,224 


This sum represents what it would cost the manufacturer to produce, 
in fifteen campaigns, 44,631 quintals of sugar, Consequently, the ex- 
pense attendant upon evaporation amounts on an average to 3fr. 52c. 
per 100 k. of sugar at each campaign, proportionally to the production, 
paying attention to the compound interest. 

We have seen, that in operating with the Howard apparatus the 
analogous expenses of evaporation amounts to 6fr. 36c. per 100 k. of 
sugar produced. ‘The difference in favor of the Dégrand apparatus is 
2fr. 84c. 

This finished, it only remains for us to calculate the influence which 
this difference exerts upon the fortune of the manufacturer, during the 
fifteen years of use of either apparatus, always having regard to the 
compound interest. 

The total production of sugar in fifteen campaigns, being 44,631 
metrical quintals, that of each campaign is 297,540 k.—an excess of 
expense of 2fr. 84c. per 100 k. upon this weight amounts to 8,450fr.; 
and this annual loss during fifteen successive crops, affects the manufac- 
turer using the Howard apparatus. ‘The sum of these losses, with 
compound interest at 5 per cent., amounts at the end of fifteen years 
to 182,386fr. 

The same result may be arrived at in a simpler manner, by subtract- 
ing 226,224fr., the amount of expenses for evaporation, by the Dégrand 
process—from 408,610fr., the amount of those incurred by that of 
Howard. 

Although we have taken for one of the elements of the preceeding 
calculation, a period of fifteen years for the service of a vacuum appa- 
ratus, we ase far from admitting that a well made machine is useless 
after that term. If, in place of calculating upon fifteen years, we had 
based our calculations upon twenty, we should have found a difference 
of 275,271 fr. in favor of the Dégrand apparatus, instead of 182,386fr. 

There are many manufacturers, who, in the raspage of the beet, 
introduce water into its juice, in a proportion which varies from 20 to 
35 per cent.—say a mean of 25 per cent. In this case, when it is de- 
sired to produce 297,540 k. of sugar per crop, there is not only 27,000 k. 
of water to evaporate per day with the Howard apparatus, but 33,750; 
and with the Dégrand apparatus, 18,125 k. must be vaporized instead 
of 14,500. Consequently, the difference in favor of the Dégrand appa- 
ratus over that of the Howard is increased by the consumption of coal 
necessary to evaporate 3,125 k. of water in addition per day, or 359,- 
250 k. per campaign of one hundred and fourteen days, which evapora- 
tion costs 1,429fr. This annual increase, with compound interest during 
fifteen years, becomes 30,835fr.; and during twenty years, it becomes 
47,250ir. Thus, ia the hypothesis of fifteen years, already calculated, 
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the difference in favor of the Dégrand apparatus over that of Howard 
becomes 182,386+-30,835=213,221fr. In the hypothesis of twenty 
years, it would be 275,27 1+-47,250=322,52I fr. 

The comparative calculation which we have just developed, demands 
the most serious attention of sugar manufacturers, with so much the 
more reason, as it is susceptible of a train of application, apart from that 
which we have taken as an example. They should not confine them- 
selves to the numbers used in this calculation, in estimating the expenses 
or service, because these data are susceptible of variation: for instance, 
in the cost of the machines, made by different constructors—in that of 
coal, depending upon the locality~in the yield, depending upon the 
soil, the seasons and the skill of the manufacturer, &c.; but they ought 
to confine themselves to the method of calculation, and to the economi- 
cal principles upon which it rests. We repeat that economy in industry 
consists only in the employment the most profitable that can be made of 
the disposable capital; we cannot estimate the influence which any 
mode of working whatever exerts upon the fortunes of a tradesman, but 
by compounding the interest during the progress of the work, because 
his economy as well as his profits become capital in his hands gradually 
as it is realized. 

Sugar manufacturers who use only the constructions of MM. Derosne 
and Cail, are able to judge but imperfectly of the saving in fuel due to 
the Dégrand apparatus, and they are also unable to judge of its products 
in sugar. In placing, uncovered to the surrounding air, the two rows 
of tubes which compose the condenser of this apparatus, these construc- 
tors have suppressed the rapid current of air, which, according to MM. 
Arago, Dulong and Dumas, of the Institute, is the cause of a very rapid 
cooling. This mutilation of the Dégrand apparatus, produces the same 
effect as that which would be produced in the Howard apparatus, by 
suppressing one-half the cold water required for its service—that is to 
say, it produces the effect of not pushing the depression (de ne pas 
pousser la depression), as MM. Derosne and Cail term it, beyond 40 to 
45 centimetres in the evaporation of the juice to 25° B., and beyond 48 
to 60 centimetres in the evaporation from 25° B. to concentration, a 
vacuum which MM. Derosne and’ Cail declare they have observed to 
be sufficient. 

We have already proved the insufficiency of this vacuum by the ex- 
ample of English refineries. We will now bring another proof to bear, 
to which MM. Derosne and Cail cannot take exception, because it ema- 
nates from themselves. ‘There is, besides, a well known fact, which 
can be verified in the sugar factories where they have placed the Dégrand 
apparatus, and which they have also put in evidence at the last exhibi- 
tion (exposition), a fact which they have admitted on page 295 of the 
“Publication Industrielle,” before cited, viz., the interposition of an in- 
jection condenser between the Dégrand condenser and the air pumps; 
this interposed condenser having for its duty to liquify a portion of the 
steam emitted by the pan—in other words, to reduce the vacuum in the 
pan to the degree which has pleased MM. Derosne and Cail to recog- 
nize as sufficient. This interposition is very significant; it demonstrates, 
1st. That the Dégrand condenser, such as MM. Derosne and Cail con- 
struct it, and such as they deliver to their customers, being left to its 
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own power, cannot reduce the temperature of the syrup to 81 or 77° in 
the evaporation of the juice, and to 75 or 62° in the concentration of the 
syrup. 2d. That in order to obtain this reduction, these constructors 
are obliged to havé recourse to an auxiliary condenser, operating by the 
injection of water—that is to say, a condenser which produces only a 
single effect, from which arises the wastage of all the latent heat of the 
portion of steam which is condensed by the injection of water. 3d. That 
the temperature to which the juice and the syrup are exposed during 
their evaporation must injure the sugar; and hence, the results in sugar 
which are obtained by the apparatus coming from the shops of MM. 
Derosne and Cail, do not represent the results which would be obtained 
by an apparatus of Dégrandestablished in its normal conditions—that 
is to say, they no longer represent what they would represent in an ap- 
paratus of Howard, which, in place of operating by means of a sufficient 
quantity of cold water, operates only by means of a mass nearly double. 

Hence, it follows that the auxiliary condenser, to which MM. Derosne 
and Cail have recourse, is not only a complication, powerless for operat- 
ing in the useful conditions, but it constitutes also a partial perversion of 
the Dégrand apparatus. Moreover, this auxiliary condenser not only 
wastes a portion of the heat which should be used by the manufacturer, 
but it also induces the necessity of more powerful air pumps—conse- 
quently more costly, and more expensive in fuel—which would not be 
required for the service of a Dégrand condenser, well understood. We 
are then warranted in saying, that MM. Derosne and Cail have muti- 
lated the Dégrand apparatus, which they have needlessly complicated, 
and which they have partially perverted. 

We have already demonstrated that the Howard apparatus, vacuum 
with single effect, working by injection of water, coming from the shops 
of the same constructors, is in opposition to the natural laws which 
govern the evaporation of saccharine liquids. 

It now remains for us to speak of the evaporation of saccharine 
liquids in vacuum to the consistence of solidity. 

It is mentioned in Howard’s patent of the 20th November, 1813. It 
is to him, then, that the first idea of it is due. 

Through the persuasion of MM. Derosne and Cail, and Mr. Arch- 
bald, several factories were arranged during the last campaign for defe- 
cating the juice, by means of ingredients, patented in the name of Mr. 
Archbald, for filtering it upon large masses of course grained bone- 
black, and for evaporating it to dryness in vacuum apparatus with water 
injection furnished by MM. Derosne and Cail. The manufacturers 
who purchased these ingredients and apparatus, believed that by these 
means they could immediately make very beautiful and very good sugar 
without the production of molasses. 

Let us examine whether these results gan be realized by the means 
used, 

In the first place, as to the ingredients which Mr. Archbald presents 
as patented, and whose composition is specified in a patent of 5th Octo- 
ber, 1843, in the name of MM. Lindman, Luzanne and Archbald, they 
consist of alum, lime and chalk. The chalk playing no part here, the 
alum and lime remain the agents of defecation, known and used for a 
long series of years; and it could not be expected that Mr. Archbald 
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would manage them with more skill than the most advanced sugar 
manufacturers—neither could it be expected that he would manage the 
filtrations upon large masses of course grained bone-black better than 
these manufacturers. 

The juice treated with the ingredients which Mr. Archbald sold to 
the manufacturers, could not be, consequently, more pure than that to 
be had in good factories; it is probable that it was less pure, and it is 
certain that it must inclose some damaged sugar and molasses, since the 
juice of the beet which is obtained in the most improved factories con- 
tains some. 

However, we cannot bring immediately into the state of beautiful and 
good concrete sugar, freed from molasses, a saccharine solution which 
contains molasses, when, in order to accomplish this transformation, the 
only means made use of is that of evaporating the water contained in 
the solution, however perfect may be the method by which the evapo- 
ration is conducted. The reason is, that pure and simple evaporation 
can never have the effect of converting molasses into crystalizable sugar. 

If, instead of using a perfect means of evaporation for vaporizing the 
saccharine solution, we employ the vacuum pan with the water injector, 
such as MM. Derosne and Cail have made for evaporating to dryness, 
it will be necessary to add to the molasses, pre-existing in the solution, 
that which is generated in their apparatus—an important addition which 
is a consequence imposed by the peculiar arrangements of their irra- 
tional constructions. Between the bottom of the pan and its dome, a 
cylindrical portion is interposed, which contains a large volume of sac- 
sar juice, and two superposed serpentines to heat it. The heating 
steam is elevated to the temperature of 150 or 156°. The work is con- 
ducted in the following manner: First, enough of juice is introduced 
into the pan to cover the serpentines to the depth of 10 centimetres, the 
top of the juice then being 50 centimetres above the bottom of the pan; 
and, from time to-time, juice is added to keep the serpentines thus 
covered. Whole ‘hours pass before the sugar is reduced to dryness. 
There is no thermometer in these pans indicating the temperature of the 
solution; but, from the indications of depression furnished by MM. 
Derosne and Cail, it is known from the commencement of the operation, 
that this temperature is 93°, and that it then falls to 87°, at which time 
the saccharine solution approaches the point of usual concentration. 
From this epoch until that at which the sugar is deprived of the water 
of solution, its temperature cannot be known, neither can it be inferred ; 
because the sugar, having lost its fluidity, retains with great energy the 
viscous syrup with which it is mixed, and because, consequently, the 
steam which is disengaged, is not saturated. Yet, it can be said, that 
this pasty mixture becomes gradually in equilibrio in temperature with 
the steam which circulates i the heating serpentines. It is under the 
influence of these high temperatures, acting for whole hours, that the 
sugar is dried in the pans made in the shops of ‘MM. Derosne and Cail. 
‘Consequently, a very considerable portion of the sugar submitted to this 
influence must pass into the condition of molasses, and the tinge will 
be a straw yellow, because the juice was filtered on large masses of 
course grained bone-black. 

It follows, from what we have just mentioned, that the juice concre- 
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ted by the means suggested by MM. Derosne and Cail, and Mr. Arch- 
bald, contains molasses before its introduction into the evaporating pan, 
and that the proportion of molasses increases notably in course of 
evaporation. 

When sugar containing molasses is evaporated to dryness, the follow- 
ing action occurs: The elementary crystals, otherwise called the rudi- 
ments of crystals, to which the concentration of the syrup gives birth, 
making their appearance in a liquid too dense and too viscous to be able 
to come into juxtaposition with each other in the spontaneous and 
natural conditions for the formation of regular crystals, it happens that 
the molasses interposed between the forming crystals opposes the attrac- 
tive force which tends to unite them—a resistance which it cannot sur- 
mount. It is a general law of crystallization, that crystals cannot take 
their development but in liquids of little density, which, in order to dis- 
tinguish their function have been called mother-liquors. With regard 
to the crystals of sugar, the proof of it is seen in all the refineries, as 
well in those which use the vacuum apparatus as in those concentrating 
under exposure to the air, where a beautiful and good brown sugar 
yields only from 50 to 51 per cent. of refined at the outset; the mother 
liquor in which this crystallization is effected, being then brought to the 
point of concentration, gives a second crop of crystals; a third evapora- 
tion gives a third crop; but these successive crops are obtained only in 
mother liquors so little viscous that the crystals may take in them their 
normal developments. 

The principles which we have exposed conduct to this consequence: 
that it is impossible to bring the juice of the beet into a concrete con- 
dition, into beautiful and good sugar, without production of molasses, 
by the method which MM. Derosne and Cail have represented to their 
customers as infallible. However, in flattering them into the belief of 
this chimerical idea, they have succeeded in selling their machines. 

Afier the first campaign, the enchanted castle, built upon such ephem- 
eral promises, is seen to crumble. The manufacturers who had be- 
lieved these promises, obtained sugar which passes into a pasty condition 
upon contact with the atmosphere, and which purchasers denounce as 
bad merchandise. It is to the presence of molasses that this sugar owes 
its deliquescence. The molasses may be more or less colored, but what- 
ever its shade, it is always hygrometric. In vain is brown sngar dried 
in a stove—it will always, on contact with the air again, take up the 
water of which it had been deprived by dessication. Pure sugar, on 
the contrary, is unalterable in the air. And not only have these ma- 
chines made pasty sugar in place of loyal and receivable sugar, but it 
has besides 12 per cent. of molasses. In adding this oy mare of 
molasses to that which is inclosed in the pasty sugar, it is found that 


‘these machines make as much molasses as those working by direct ex- 


posure to the fire and air. The only difference is in the shade. 

In concluding this subject, we say, that these great facts of practical 
experience have shown, so far as the manufacturers are concerned, a 
considerable loss during the last crop, and their establishments are now 
conducted upon a radically vicious system. 

Taking a view of the whole of the vacuum apparatus, either single 
or double-acting, coming from the shops of MM.. Derosne and Cail, we 
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conclude that these constructors have caused to retrograde the art of 
evaporating saccharine liquids, so far as it depended upon them. 
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We intend to give soon a design of the apparatus of Dégrand, such 
as it should be when acting with its full refrigerating power, and whose 
attendance does not present greater difficulties than that of the same 
apparatus made by MM. Derosne and Cail. 


Cn PR nn a, 


E. Décranp, 
{ Paris, June 4, 1845. , Civil Engineer, 14 Rue Richer. 
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ART. V.—INDIANA—-HER RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS.* 


HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT—ADVANCE OF POPULATION; DEVELOPMENT OF 
RESOURCES; EXTENSION OF PRODUCTS; INTRODUCTION OF MANUFAC- 
TURES ; FACILITIES FOR MANUFACTURES; COAL AND IRON OF INDIANA 
COMPARED WITH GREAT BRITAIN; UNLIMITED NATURAL RESOURCES OF 
INDIANA; POWER OF MANUFACTURING NATIONS: THE WEST MORE FA- 
VORABLE TO MANUFACTURES THAN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ar the commencement of the present century the Territory of Indiana, 
including what is now Illinois and Michigan, numbered less than 5000 
people whose labors were impeded by 100,000 hostile barbarians. At 
the close of the first quarter of the century, the State of Indiana con- 
tained a population of 200,000, and the census at the termination of the 
half century will enumerate more than one million of free people within 
her boundaries. Yet her extended surface will then be but dotted here 
and there with improvements. In most of her counties there will be 
then thousands of acres as still and wild as when the foot of the white 
emigrant first pressed the northern shore of the Ohio. Tens of thous- 
ands of strong arms with fire and steel are filling her forests, yet the re- 
sults of their labor are barely perceptible. 

In 1825 the emigrants to Indiana were chiefly from the eastern States ; 
their journey was made after long preparation and was toilsome, slow 
and expensive. They were compelled to bring their heavy tools and 
bulky implements of husbandry, their kitchen utensils and fragile fur- 
niture, by a difficult navigation and over heavy roads; several years were 
required to make a small clearing, rade improvements and enough coarse 
food for domestic use. Yet, despite all these difficulties, the population 
of the State has already quadrupled since that period. 

Now, the emigrant Sam beyond the Alps gathers and sells his sum- 
mer’s crop, crosses the ocean, passes the Alleghanies, selects his farm, 
erects his cabin, and puts in his plow in the following spring; he has 
wasted neither time nor money on the way: he comes with his means 
and health and energies unimpaired—he becomes at once a producer and 
is at once an addition to the productive capital of the State. 

. — In view of these points of difference; of the removal of the causes of 
disease ; of enlarge d social, educational, and religious advantages; of 






















* The reader will find various other information relating to Indiana, in our 
back volumes, especially in Vol. I, 1846. 
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greater facilities of intercommunication, and of the greater attraction 
presented to all classes of emigrants, what limit can we fix to the increase 
of the State during the remaining half of the century? We cannot 
rely on ordinary rules in the computation; we have not only to ascer- 
tain what number the State can employ and sustain, but the comparative 
profits to be made here and elsewhere by labor and capital. In the val- 
ley of the Mississippi are very many millions of acres yet unoccupied, 
while Oregon and California present real and unreal attractions to the 
restless of older countries. The overtaxed and underfed masses of east- 
ern Europe long for our cheap food. The capital of eastern and central 
Europe is insecure and highly taxed, and its possessors would place it 
under our stable and inexpensive government. On our seaboard, land, 
compared with ours, is dear and unproductive; the hills of New Eng- 
land, the sandy plains of the Carolinas, and the worn out soil of Vir- 
ginia, offer few inducements to the generations rising upon them. 

The eyes of all are turned westward, and hundreds of thousands are 
now carefully studying the guide books and maps of this West, and gath- 
ering and collecting all the attainable facts by which their future course 
and location will be determined. 

During the present year the number of emigrants to the United States 
will probably exceed 300,000. Of these not over 50,000 remain on the . 
seaboard, and our accessions from the Atlantic States probably exceed 
the emigrants who remain there. The natural increase of the population 
of the countries from which we receive most of these emigrants is about 
two millions a year, and, as the facilities of emigration are yearly en- 
larged, it will not be considered as too high an estimate, if we set down 
one-fifth of that increase, or 400,000, as the yearly average of emigrants 
to this country during the next quarter of a century. This number and 
their natural increase will be, during that period, not less than thirteen 
millions; we shall have in 1850, about 12,000,000 and their increase 
will be over 10,000,000, giving an aggregate population, in 1875, to the 
valley of the Mississippi of 35,000,000. The larger proportion of this 
increase will, for obvious causes, be north of the Ohio river. 

[f Indiana will now ascertain and develop and publish her resources ; 
if she will fairly describe her mines of wealth and fully and truly set 
forth the advantages she possesses—twenty-five years will give her a pop- 
ulation of five millions, and, at the close of the century, the constituents 
of her representatives in the councils of the nation may outnumber the 
present population of the United States. 

As to the actual capacity of the State to sustain such numbers, there 
can be no question. It has 20,000,000 of acres susceptible of high cul- 
tivation, and, under the present best modes of husbandry, these acres can 
be made to yield not only enough substantial food for 100,000,000 of 
people, but flowers to decorate the dressing table of every female, and 
fruits to furnish a dessert to every family for every day throughout the 

ear. 

Indiana has forty miles of lake coast; the Ohio for 370 miles'wash- 
es her southern border; the streams intersecting her interior counties 





* By Mr. Wakefield’s estimate, an acre is capable of supporting more than 
five persons with food. 
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ive over 2,000 miles of flat boat navigation at a season when her pro- 
Tans is ready for shipment. By the Wabash and Maumee, passing diag- 
onally through the State, she is connected with “the Father of waters” 
and the lower series of the great lakes; by lake Michigan, she can con- 
veniently exchange products with the vast country bordering on lake su- 
perior ; the surface of the State is so level, and the materials for the con- 
struction of railroads are so abundant, that her people can quickly and 
cheaply connect themselves with each other and with adjacent States, 
and can thus obtain ready and cheap facilities for transporting what they 
desire from abroad and the surplus for foreign markets, while their cen- 
tral position in reference to the valley of the Mississippi will give them, 
to the end of time, controlling advantages in imports and exports of which 
we now have an indistinct conception. 

To descend from generalization to known facts, and give reason for 
the faith that is in us, let me refer to the causes of the agricultural wealth 
of the State. 

In a report that does but partial justice to Indiana, simply because the 
examination on which it was based was too limited, Dr. Owen says, and 
most justly: 

“ The fertility of the soil of Indiana is universally admitted, yet few are aware 
that this arises mainly from its geological position. It is well known to geolo- 

ists that that soil is most productive which has been derived from the destruc- 
tion of the greatest variety of different rocks, for thus only is produced the due 
mixture of gravel, sand, clay and limestone, necessary to form a good medium 
for the retention and transmission of the nutritive substances, be they fluid or eri- 
form, to the roots of the plants. Now, Indiana is situated in the middle of the 
great valley of North-western America, and far distant from the primitive range 
of mountains ; and, accordingly, her soil is formed from the destruction of a vast 
variety of rocks, chrystaline and sedimentary, which have been minutely divi- 
ded and intimately blended together by the action of air and water. It has all 
the elements, therefore, of extraordinary fertility.” 

Here we have the reason not only why the prairies and alluvials of 
Indiana are so peculiarly adapted to the culture of the cereals and the 
grasses, but why the hilly and the rolling lands between the eastern fork 
of White river and the Ohio bear such a weight of forést growth ? 
This may be said without further commentary, that nearly all the pro- 
ducts of the temperate zone, necessary or desirable for the sustenance of 
man and useful beasts, will reach perfection in quality and abundance 
within the limits of the State, which is, in respect to food, nearly inde- 
pendent of the rest of the world. 

But, although agriculture is the foundation of a nation’s wealth, it is 
but the foundation ; other interests and employments must rest thereon, 
to complete the fabric of a nation’s glory. To eat, drink and die, is the 
destiny of a grade in creation lower than our own. 

The more fertile the soil, the less labor required in the production of 
food, the more labor is demanded in the supply of other wants. We 

call those wants artificial ; but, although the forms of supply are artificial, 
the wants themselves are as natural as the cravings of appetite. 

Here but one working hour out of five is required for the production 
of food. We have four-fifths of our population to be employed in other 

ursuits. 
. Now how shall these spare hours and this surplus labor be employed 
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with most profit to individuals, and with the greatest advantage to the 
whole ? 

Indiana is now emphatically agricultural. Up to 1843 its supply of 
agricultural staples was, on the whole, within her home demand. Since 
that period it has had a large and a largely increasing surplus, and its 
producers now look anxiously over the world for consumers. 

Its neighboring States are in the same condition; all of our staples 
are superabundant. Dearths and floods at home, and wars and famine 
abroad, afford us but insufficient relief—he is most fortunate who can 
first reach a deficient market. As we cannot hasten the rise of our 
streams, through which our produce finds a natural outlet, we are all en- 
tering into competition with each other in making canals and railroads 
toward the great markets of the world. When these are completed we 
shall find ourselves precisely as we were; away from home, on expense, 
and bidding against each other for the dollars of foreign hucksters. We 
shall then, as now, be fleeced on the way, plundered at the market, and, 
if we have anything left, run the risk of being robbed on our return. 
The longer the road, the more numerous the dangers; the further from 
home, the fewer ,he chances of detecting imposition, and of bringing 
those to justice by whom we have been injured. 

Even with railroads and canals, with every possible facility of trans- 
porting our provisions and breadstuffs to eastern Europe, with far less 
profits on our capital, and with far lower wages for our labor, can we 
compete in France and England with the fifteen millions of serfs be- 
tween the mouths of the Vistula and the Dnieper who grow similar pro- 
ducts for exportation? ‘The noble landholders of Poland, Podolia and 
Volhynia do not allow their slaves to eat what can be sold. These dis- 
tricts, almost as fertile as our own, are now producing as much grain as 
will supply the deficient markets of Europe, and yet the traveler through 
them can hardly procure a wheaten loaf. Bring what it will, this grain 
must be exported and sold. The crop is like that of cotton—useless at 
home. Until then, we can send our wheat and flour to Liverpool, at a 
less cost than the transportation of the same article to that port from 
Dantzic and Odessa, and then, until we reduce its price at home to zero, 
it is useless for us to enter the field of competition with Russian nobles 
and Polish slaves. 

But we have one certain and speedy mode of relief’ We have a la- 
bor-saving process by which we can avoid the waste of time and money 
now employed in carrying over the world the bulky and perishable arti- 
cles we produce and the heavy fabrics we consume. We need not con- 
tinue to pay strangers for watching our corn-cribs and meat-houses in 
foreign countries, for we can bring the mouths to our food. 

The makers of anvils at Birmingham, of trace chains at Sheffield, of 
plates in Staffordshire, of cotton cloth at Manchester, would come here 
and eat twice as much food as they do now, if they only knew that they 
could make anvils, chains, plates and cloths, as cheaply and well here 
asthere. It is cheaper to pay the freight on advertisements than on 
axes and scythes. Pay some trifling bills to the printer, and these for- 
eign consumers will soon hasten to our well-filled granaries. As fast as 
they come, they will do our shop work, and help pay our taxes. If théy 
do not come fast enough, we must encourage our carriers to learn the use 
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of the awl and hammer. If the men who are now, directly and indi- 
rectly, engaged in the export of our bulky products, such as corn, and 
in the import of such heavy articles as trace chains, were employed here 
in the fabrication of what should be made at home, we should save more 
every year than the amount we yearly receive for our entire exports. 
Should we, in process of time, make more plates and plows than we need 
at home, we can send the excess to Odessa if there is no market nearer. 
The products of skill will bear transportation and pay high wages. 

But combine our food with cotton, wood, hemp and iron, and you can 
send it to Moscow; to the sources of the Nile; and to the foot of the 
Himalaya Mountains; and while we grow rich, we can pay high wa- 
ges to every intermediate agent. 

Let me now illustrate how this change can be effected; how our 
wealth can be increased; and how our independence can be established. 
And let me say that, in effecting all this, no law is required but the law 
of liberty: the liberty of associating labor, skill and capital, so that the 


many can accomplish what would be beyond the power of the few. No , 


bounties are necessary, but those which result from a business well con- 
ceived, and prudently conducted, in security, and without exactions. No 
State expenditures are called for, save the wages of th® schoolmaster, and 
the printer, and their co-workers, the engineer, the geologist and the 
chemist. The parent State best discharges her duty to her children by 
affording them such an education as will enable them most wisely to se- 
lect, and most efficiently to pursue, their respective employments. , This 
educational care should not be limited to the village school. The same 
purposes in view, when establishing common schools, are embraced in 
any system by which we may furnish our adult population such inform- 
ation as will enable them to use their time and positions most produc- 
tively. 

The information referred to, the motives to influence action, the em- 
ployment to attract. labor, should chiefly emanate from the capitol. The 
ruler there, is but The teacher, and there, knowledge can be made the 
most effective power that rulers ever possessed. Whatever change of 
pursuits ; whatever great work is there conceived, illustrated and clearly 
shown to be of profit—the people, with their irresistible force, will speed- 
ily accomplish. 

Legislators, then, have far more power than Cheops. He could, by 
his arbitrary will, direct the masses to build a pyramid for the dead ; but 
the pyramid was not reproductive. ‘They, by imparting the knowledge 
of profitable employments, can influence the masses to construct work- 
shops for the living, which will be reproductive until man shall have 
ceased to accumulate. 

In nothing is progress more clearly shown than in industrial associa- 
tions, and in nothing have we so marked our advantage over other coun- 
tries as in the ease with which our associations can be organized, and 
the perfect security with which they can be carried on. ‘They ask no 
monopoly, yet they can effect all that is desired. Elsewhere, and in oth- 
er times, the few have determined what direction the labor and capital 
of the many should take. To say nothing of the innumerable schemes 
undertaken by government, or by chartered monopolists, ostensibly for 
the public good, but in reality as an excuse to levy taxes and support the 
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powerful, we find that nearly all the great changes that have been ef- 
fected in industrial pursuits, called for by the circumstances of the times, 
have been effected by the representatives of the State, whether king, par- 
liament or ministers. It was the proudest boast of Henry the Great, 
that he had introduced the culture of silk among a people who lacked 
profitable employment. Edward III, when he brought over to England 
the spinners and weavers from Flanders, and thus laid the foundation of 
England’s power and greatness, did more for his country than any king 
of his line. The States of Holland showed their practical wisdom when 
they reclaimed so many thousands of acres from the sea. 

We, in the freedom of action, and in the aggregate of individual pow- 
er, are effecting far more than governments ever could do. In the State 
of Massachusetts individual capital and labor began to associate, in 1833, 
to construct railroads. ‘The emperor of Russia put his laborers to the 
same work in 1836. ‘The little State has made a network of railroads 
through all her valleys, while the single line of the Autocrat is yet in- 
complete. Since 1836, our twenty millions of people, by their associa- 
tions, have made over 7000 miles of railroad. Europe, with her popu- 
lation of 233 millions, has, in the same time. constructed less than 10,000 
miles; and the largest part of these have been the work of individual 
companies. 

But, while the government need not be called to aid in the construction 
of a railroad, the building of a manufactory, or the opening of a mine, 
it is not less its duty to gather and publish all the facts bearing on the 
road, the profits of the manufactory, the importance and position of the 
mine. The individual hesitates to incur the expenses of surveys and ex- 
periments, because the road may not come near him, and the ore may 
be of better quality on his neighbor’s land. The association cannot be 
got up without a fair prospect of success. But the State has broader 
lines, and the expenses of her surveyors, geologists and chemists, divi- 
ded among the many, are not felt. 

It will be granted that, if neither old markets are enlarged, nor new 
markets opened, for our agricultural staples, these must fall in the ratio 
of the increase of production ; and it will not be very wide of the mark 
to Say, that the aggregate value of these staples will not be very much 
enlarged, whatever the increase may be. The history of the cotton crop 
shows frequent instances of this, when our production has materially 
lessened its average value. The throwing a large quantity of spices in 
the Zuider Zee, raised the value of the remainder to an amount far above 
what the whole would have brought, when the supply was greater than 
the demand. 

Now, suppose the average increase of population in Indiana, for the 
next few years, should be 120,000 per annum, and that, of these, only 
40,000 are productive, and are directed to new employments in which 
the average remuneration for labor would be seventy-five cents per day ; 
the product is $9,000,000, or two-thirds of the entire export of the State. 
Suppose, further, that manufacturing employments were provided, suit- 
able for female labor, giving but 25 cents a day for 200 days in the year; 
the operatives being chiefly from the ages of 15 to 19; and the remain- 
ing 100 working da sin the year being spent by these operatives at 
common schools. Fifty thousand females, whose labors are now almost 
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entirely unproductive to themselves and the State, would gladly avail 
themselves of such opportunities of providing themselves with a dowry. 
The product of their labor of the year, mar | be two and a half millions 
of dollars. 

It is beyond our power to calculate the effect that such an amount of 
earnings, such a saving of money and of such a home market, would 
have on the values of land and labor within the State. 

The premises, that over production lessens the value of the product, 
being granted, it cannot be said that the withholding the product of the 
surplus labor will lessen the value and quantity of the commodities ob- 
tained from abroad, or our ability to pay for what we should import, or 
the ability of foreigners to pay for our produce, which they require. 
Indeed, both parties would divide the savings made in the avoidance of 
the unprofitable carriage. Let the carriers, if too abundant, engage 
themselves in the production, instead of the transmission of wealth. 

To illustrate my idea, let me suppose that we make our axes and im- 
port our watches. ‘The whole manipulation about the axe may require 
two days of labor. That about the watch may require the labor of two 
hundred days. The one worth one dollar and the other one hundred 
dollars. ‘The carriage of the least valuable is one-half of its cost, that 
of the most valuable, including insurance, is not one hundredth part of 
its cost. Now the savings on our axes and such heavy commodities, 
will enable us to buy and import the watch and such light and less 
bulky commodities. In buying the axe we support the foreign labor 
of two days. In the watch we buy, we give the equivalent of 
two hundred days. Thus, in precisely the same ratio that we save 
carriage and make our coarse fabrics at home, we have the means, 
and we furnish foreigners with whom we trade with the means, 
to render mutual exchange profitable; and in this way only can we 
keep up the prices of our labor, and take every possible advantage of 
the cheap labor of other countries; and thus arises the axiom, that a 
country that does not — at home the necessaries of life, has but a 
very limited ability of procuring the conveniences and luxuries of for- 
eign fabrication. 

The leading principle of political and productive economy in civil- 
ized countries, is independence and the substitution of domestic for for- 
eign exchanges. Progress is most rapid in that country which possess- 
es and uses the elements for producing exchangeable commodities at 
home. 

This is the age of steam, and coal is now the chief element of physi- 
cal power. Let coal, and its near neighbor, iron, be combined and 
operated by the hand of skill, and the woman-and the child can laugh 
at the hands of Briareus and the strength of the Titans. The chain 
of Otus and Ephialtes can no longer holda god. Mind now asserts her 
full supremacy over matter. 

With all these elements of power, with every facility for obtaining 
the rich results of skill, the people of Indiana will not long compete in 
the Liverpool market with the white woman of Poland, shrinking under 
the lash of her overseer, nor with the naked Fellah of Egypt, nor with 
the degraded Riot of India, in commodities which the earth yields in 
abundance and without the-instruments of skill. 
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In reference to this power the geological map of the world affords a 
most interesting study. 

The most important and available coal formations are those of the 
United States, of northeast British America, of Great Britain, Belgium, 
and France. Of the areas of coal, now known, these in the United 
States comprise one-seventeenth of the whole, or over 133,000 square 
miles. British America has 18,000 square miles, Great Britain about 
12,000, Belgium 518, France 1,719. Of the 133,000 square miles of 
coal in the United States, about one-half is the field of the central west, 
a part of which underlies about one-fifth of Indiana. This State then, 
has thirteen times as much as Belgium, four and a half times as much as 
France, and two-thirds as much as Great Britain. The map, however, 
gives but a very imperfect idea of the respective values of these coal 
fields. In heavy and bulky articles position is everything. ‘Ihe first 
boat made by Robinson Crusoe after his shipwreck was admirably adap- 
ted to his purpose, could it have been moved to its point of use. There 
is coal on the borders of the Arctic ocean, and there it will be until the 
last conflagration. 

The coal of Europe is on the whole inferior to our own in quality, 
and its position averages five hundred feet “under the grass.” ‘The 
amount of labor and capital required to dig and raise this coal, is greater 
than that which would be required to dig that of Vigo county and trans- 
port it to Indianapolis. But, coal derives its greatest value from its jux- 
taposition to other minerals and materials with which it is to be com- 
bined, such as iron, copper, lead, timber, and the fibres of which cloth 
is made. The nearer these materials are to each other, the more valua- 
ble each becomes if they are there combined, and they impart a corres- 
ponding value to the nearest food and labor. 

If we institute a comparison between England and Belgium, and 
Indiana, in reference to the positions of their respective coal fields and to 
the source of supply of materials to be combined with the coal, the result 
may be full of encouragement to us. 

Great Britain now produces yearly, 31.500,000 tons of coal, worth, at 
the points of production, about $46,000,000, and at the points of con- 
sumption, chiefly within the kingdom, about $100,000,000. The value 
of the iron manufactured by a part of this coal, is estimated at $80,- 
000,000 per annum. The value of her exports, produced mainly 
through the agency of her coal and iron, now reaches the enormous 
sum of $250,000,000 per annum. 

Her cotton mills, alone, give employment to 1,500,000 of operatives, 
whose yearly wages are $43,000,000. 

Of the materials used in combination and produced in the kingdom, 
the iron stone of Wales yields but 18, and that of Northumberland but: 
20, per cent; the copper ore of Wales yields about 8 per cent.; the tin 
of Cornwall has to be protected from foreign competition by an impost 
duty of 80 percent.; the lead mines are falling into decay; the quantity 
of flax, wool, and hides, is vastly insufficient for the demand; while the 
value of her food may be estimated by the price of wheat in her manu- 
8 districts, which will average over one dollar and ten cents the 

ushel. 

For foreign materials, Great Britain sends to Japan, Cuba, and Lake 
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Superior for copper ore, to China for tin, to South America for hides, 
and to Spain for wool. 

Her nearest food market is on the Baltic, and her chief supply of cot- 
ton is from this valley. She is now using our coal to cheapen the cost 
of Indiana pork and Tennessee cotton on its way to Manchester to be 
combined with her inferior coal. A singular anomaly! But the most 
mortifying feature of the process is, that she pays us with the products 
of our own pork, cotton and coal; she takes five bales of cotton and 
balances the account with one of cloth; she pays us one barrel of flour 
for ten bushels of wheat; as to coal, she is more liberal, for she allows us 
7 cents a bushel and only charges 14 cents. 

Belgium produces coal and iron at about the same cost as Great 
Britain. She has no domestic material to combine with the coal, but 
iron, wool, flax, and food, and can only compete with England in man- 
ufactures, while her food is equal to the demand, and while her govern- 
ment is less expensive. 

In the fifteenth century, the cities of Belgium were the most impor- 
tant seats of the commercial and manufacturing world. Bruges and 
Antwerp contained each 200,000 people; the Scheldt, at Antwerp, often 
contained 2,500 vessels waiting their turn of approach to the wharves, 
and her exchange was tented twice a day by 5,000 merchants. Ghent 


contained 50,000 weavers. Progress in alli the arts and sciences kept 
pace with the increase of business and wealth. The decline of Bel- 
gium in the fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, was the consequence, 

° of foreign dominion, and next, of the use of coal, and the introduc- 
i 


on of labor-saving machinery by English manufacturers, But within 
the present century, she has advanced with wonderful rapidity. Her 
mines have given vitality to her work-shops, and her. miners and arti- 
zans have so stimulated her agricultural industry, that her sandy and 
clayey soil has become the most productive in continental Europe, and, 
while it sustains a population of 350 to a square mile, furnishes large 
quantities of food, flax and wool for export. Her railroads, which are 
the instruments of her artisans and agriculturists—as much as their tools 
of trade, as the hammer and plow—now connect every portion of her 
territory; her people are busy and well paid, and notwithstanding they 
labor under some oppressive exactions, they have been scarcely affected 
by the recent revolutions around them. 

Let us now turn to the twenty-two counties of Indiana which give an 
area of 7,700 square miles of coal—of that power which has proved so 
potent in England and Belgium. It is safe to say that this area will 
average 50,000,000 of bushels to the square mile. Here we have the 
enormous quantity of 385,000,000,000 bushels; or an amount equal to 
eleven hundred times the yearly production of great Britain. It will be 
remarked that this power is just where it is wanted, at and near the con- 
fluence of important streams. Nature has been very kind, and in the 
course of years, has worn down convenient roads to and through these 
coal strata. The “adit leveis” are the Ohio, the Wabash and the 
White rivers, and the natural is far more efficient than the artificial 
drainage. These streams, thus cutting the co2l, extend through and to 
almost every county of the State, and afford cheap facilities of transport- 
ing bulky products to points where they can be combined with the power 
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into forms of less bulk and weight, and of greater value, and thus fitted 
to bear transportation to the best market. 

It will be observed that, on the edges of this coal field, there is iron 
ore of greater yield and purity than that of England or Belgium; pot- 
ter’s clay equal to that of Staffordshire ; lead, silicious earth and alkalies, 
to compare with any in Bohemia; here, also, is the best of marl, the best 
stone for building and manufacturing purposes; here, besides, is the 
soft freestone water, and below the surface is, doubtless, brine of sufficient 
strength to justfy boring through the superincumbent sandstone and the 
construction of salt works. 

Although no copper has yet been discovered in this district, the coal 
approaches within one hundred and ten miles of Lake Michigan, and 
a railroad on this route will, before long, be used in transporting to the 
coal the richest copper on earth—that of Lake Superior. Unless the 
coal basin of Michigan should prove of more value than is now ex- 
pected, this copper must, of necessity, be smelted either on the north-east 
edge of the central coal field, or on the north-west edge of the Appa- 
lachian coal field, back of Cleveland and Erie; on the whole, the ad- 
vantage in distance and in the superiority of a food-producing district, is 
with the former. In Wales, the copper ores average about cight and a 
half per cent, of metal, and require nearly twice their weight of coal in 
the smelting process. The ore of- Lake Superior, which is of astonish- 
ing richness, will require a larger proportion of fuel, and it will be 
brought here for use as well as for fuel. From present indications, the 
copper refineries and manufactories of the Upper Wabash will eventu- 
ally be the most important in the world, if, indeed, they do not distance 
all competition. And that day is not far remote, when this copper will be 
largely used in sheathing vessels built on the Wabash, of Indiana timber. 

This, at the first view, may seem strange; but when it is borne in 
mind that the merchant marine of almost every country is now built of 
fresh water timber, we may be disposed to inquire why our produce 
cannot as well be borne to the ocean by ocean craft, as well as in unsafe 
and perishable arks. 

The English dock yards are, to a great extent, supplied from the for- 
ests of the St. Lawrence and its tributaries, and from points far above tide 
water.* The seaboard of France is nearly denuded of oak, and she 
draws her supplies far from the interior. The Russian navy may be 
said to be built entirely of fresh water timber. The Memel oak, probably 
the best in the world, can hardly be affected by any ocean peculiarity, 
as the water high up the Baltic contains less than one part in a thousand 
of saline substances, and is so pure as to be used by the sailors. The 
ship-yards of our seaboard, north of the Chesapeake, are now supplied 
by forests on the streams in the interior; and, in New England, land 
ten and twenty miles from tide water, and well covered with oak, will 
sell from one to five hundred dollars per acre. A single fresh water 
oak tree will often sell for one hundred dollars to the shipwright. The 
oak on the Indiana coal field is of a very superior quality; it has been 
of slow growth; it has on the hills been exposed to the sun, and its 





* British America furnishes three-fourths of the timber imported into Great 
Britain. See tables in McCulloch’s Com. Dict 
18 VOL, I. 
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roots have been forced to spread near the surface, and thus affords the 
best “knees and arms.” ‘These peculiarities are well understood by all 
who have examined the subject. The ship “Minesota,” built at Cin- 
cinnati, and sent to sea last spring, is pronounced by the most compe- 
tent judges equal to any ship afloat, ir the quality of her materials. 

Indiana millwrights can furnish two inch oak plank at ten dollars 
per thousand, while its price in the eastern ship-yards ranges from thirty- 
five to sixty dollars per thousand. Vine masts can be floated from the 
Alleghany, Kanawha and Cumberland rivers, at half their eastern 
prices. Other timber, such as black locust for ribs, poplar and chestnut 
for keels, black-walnut for ornamental work, can be had at vastly less 
than eastern rates. We have the soft iron ore for fastenings, anchors 
and cabels; hemp for cordage; cheap food for the builders and riggers; 
and then we have downward and outward freight for any port where 
the best market for ship and cargo can be found. As high as the falls 
of the Ohio and the falls of the Wabash and White rivers, ships of four 
hundred tons, and drawing, when fully laden, seventeen feet, can be 
towed to sea one hundred days in the year, and at the very time when 
the flatboatmen are guarding against the dangers of snags, sawyers and 
winds, which could not harm the vessel. 

I dwell the longer on this subject because I regard this business as 
one of very great importance to our agriculturists who are now subject- 
ed to high freights and insurances—who are delayed in getting their 
produce to an uncertain market—and who are yearly subjected, at New 
Orleans, to high charges and to the tosses attending the exposure of 

rishable articles on the levee of that city during the time occupied 
in effecting sales and making reshipments. All that is wanted to bring 
the ship builders to us is to inform them of the quality of our materials, 
the conveniences where these materials abound, the capacity of our 
streams, and the abundance of our freights. 

Bring the ship builders, and the speculators in produce from New 
York and New Orleans will come here and buy and ship our produce ; 
we shall receive the money at home, and not be compelled to risk 
foreign markets and foreign agents. 

This business requires but a moderate capital, and it would afford 
immediate relief. Had it been introduced ten years ago the farmers 
in the Wabash valley would have since saved, on their shipments of 

roduce, enough to have constructed their railroads from Terre Haute, 
fayette and Vincennes, to their eastern termini in the State. 

There are very many other articles of which wood is the chief ma- 
terial, and, in the aggregate, costing a large amount of money, which 
should be made at home, and are now imported from most unnatural 
sources. For instance, pails and tubs; almost every steamboat which 
touches at the southern parts of Indiana brings nests of these articles 
made in the interior of New England. 

Black-walnut is now cut on the banks of our rivers, floated to New 
Orleans, shipped to Boston, sawed into veneers, and often brought back 
to us as the covering of bulky and fragile farnitare. The tree which 
leaves us at a price of a few hours labor, comes back at the cost of 
five hundred days labor. 

In the productions of the forest, then, we have incalculable advantages 
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over England and Belgium. The materials are much more convenient 
for combination with the power. 

The same remark is true of our minerals, of which iron is the most 
important. 

Of the iron stone, and argillaceous iron ore, we have inexhau tible 
quantities in the south-western counties, and bog-iron ore gs is said in 
the north-western counties of the State—none of this is regarded as valu- 
able unless it is at least equal to the best English ore—while much of 
ours will yield double the per centage of that of England and Belgium. 

{ron stone in South Wales is now raised with the coal 1800 feet, and 

the coal must be coked before it will smelt the ore. By improved 
modern processes our ore, found on the surface, can be smelted by the 
coal itself’ Inthe production of iron the wages of labor could not be 
lowered to English rates, simply because the miner and iron worker 
here can produce two or three times the quantity that their competitors 
in Wales or Northumberland could produce. 
* Indiana now sends abroad her bulky and perishable corn and meat, 
which can be produced equally cheap by the ignorant Russian serf, to 
the extent of over one million of dollars a year in exchange for coarse 
fabrics of iron—such as axes, scythes, spades and hoes, which are made 
of ore, and by coal far inferior to her own; and the loss on the carriage 
both ways is a self-imposed tax on her labor and capital. She not only 
sends the tree to New England, but she sends a thousand miles for the 
axe to cut down the tree, and across the ocean for the chain to drag the 
tree to the river. She is a producer and consumer, and, as such, pays 
the freights and loses the profits. 

Of potter’s clay she has enough of all the ordinary qualities to supply 
the world, and yet she s~nds to Staffordshire for her common plates, pays 
a duty of 33 per cent.,a freight of over 50 per cent., and an extra profit 
corresponding with the distance of over 20 per cent., on an article, 
which, considering the price of food and the difference in taxes, can be 
made cheaper on the White river than in Staffordshire. 

‘There is now a new born town on the upper Ohio, called Liverpool, 
where coarse potter’s ware is now made, and sold at half the cost of the 
imported article; and this is now forcing its way into common use, 
despite the opposition of dealers in such goods; who, like other mer- 
chants, make the highest profits on the most costly and distant-made 
fabrics. ‘The further the source of supply, the less chance has the con- 
sumer of detecting imposition. 

By the way, this traffic in goods is a curious study. Our retail mer- 
chant is familiar with the cost of staple goods made near home; by the 
prices of these he judges of the fairness of the wholesale dealer; these 
staples are often put at cost by the jobbér, to obtain the favorable opinion 
of his customers. Where, then, are the profits.of the New York and 
Philadelphia jobbers? They must live and make enough to pay enor- 
mous rents. Why, on slazy calicors, made in England; on German 
trinkets; on French silks so very changeable that the tint of the rose on 
them will last but a summer’s morning—with these distant made 
fabrics our retail merchant and his customers are semi-annually imposed 
on; and so will ever be while our policy is to consume what we do not 
produce, and to produce what we do not consume. 
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Another of our great staples is wool. Now, our bags of wool, and 
imported bales of woolen cloths and carpets, are meeting and crossing 
each other on routes of a thousand miles, connecting us with eastern 
mills, operated by power more than five times as expensive as our own. 
Here again we are producers and consumers, and pay the freights and 
lose the profits. 

The price of wool here, in its various grades of preparation, wil! 
average, perhaps, not over fifteen cents a pound, and when it reaches 
the eastern mill will average twenty-five cents; it is spun and woven 
into carpets, for instance, and becomes worth eighty cents; on its return 
to us it has advanced to one dollar. Here distance has added ten cents 
to the value of the material which has been combined with seventy-five 
cents of foreign labor. 

For the yard of carpet we pay first the one and a half pounds of wool, 
at twenty-two and a half cents; to make up the seventy-seven and a 
half cents we send to the carder, spinner and weaver of the carpet fac- 
tory, a bushel and a half of wheat, or five bushels of corn, they paying 
the carriage. 

Now, on good land, an industrious man will produce an average 
of two and two-thirds bushels of corn a day, and wheat is the propor- 
tion of one and a half to five. For this yard of carpet, then, we ex- 
change ss | two days labor and one and a half pounds of wool, The 
actual capital employed to produce the former is actually less than that 
required to produce the latter. The carpet weaver has spent no more 
time at the power Joom in learning the trade than our farmer’s daughters 
have at the house loom; her labor is not as severe, and the quantity of 
labor employed by the girl in the fabrication of the yard of cloth is not 
one-half that employed by the man in the production of the five bushels 
of corn. Our wool, in the eastern market, is in competition with the 
wool of South Amerca, and our wool-growers are competing with the 
wool-grower of South America, who pays nothing for land or pastur- 
age, and has to support neither preacher nor teacher. He can produce 
as much wool without as we can with the schoolmaster; but he has 
neither the power nor the skill to make cloth. We can combine asingle 
pound of wool with the power, skill, food, wood and iron, and send the 
vard of cloth to Brazil, and bring back in exehange for it, fifteen pounds 
of wool, and enough coffee to pay all the expenses. 

The southern section of Indiana is admirably adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of hemp. That which is now grown is put chiefly into coarse 
bagging and rope, because we cannot send it to the seaports of the 
world, where are the manufactories of cordage and sails. The Russian 
slaves will forever keep it out of the markets of Glasgow and Liverpool, 
and generally will undersell usin New York. But the Russian slaves 
are too ignorant to make “ duck” and cordage, and they have no avail- 
able power. If we will put up the proper machinery, we can rig our 
ships at home and export sail cloth to Riga and St. Petersburg. 

Room will not admit of the enumeration of very many other produc- 
tions of the State which should, and eventually must, be manufactured 
within its limits. I pass to the consideration of a staple, which, in its 
rude and perfect forms, now nearly controls the commerce, the ex- 
changes, and the policy of the commercial world. The field of produc- 
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tion of this staple extends to within a few hundred miles of our inex- 
haustible power and well supplied granaries. The coal of Great Britain 
and Belgium and the water power of NewEngland has attracted the cot- 
ton of the South, from three to seven thousand miles, and the consumers 
of cotton goods have, not only paid the expense of its removal, but also 
freights on distant shipmentsof subsistence, the commissions of numerous 
factors, the dividends on costly roads, and the taxes of expensive gov- 
ernments. ‘The food producers of the upper, and the cotton producers 
of the lower, sections of this valley are depressed, because the product 
of their joint labors is combined at such a cost in distant workshops ; 
because it has to support too many carriers, too many roads, too many 
navies and armies. On investigation, these producers are just beginning 
to find that capital and skill are easily transported, and that our home 
power is vastly more convenient and less costly than that to which we 
have so long been tributary. Further investigation will show to the 
preducers, the propriety and profitableness of associating their own 
materials, capital and labor, in such proportion and at such positions as 
will render the joint product so cheap, that a demand commensurate with 
its supply will arise, and afford satisfactory profits and wages to all who 
have been employed in its combination. 

Indiana now offers the very best positions for effecting this combina- 
tion; where the aggregate values of power, materials, subsistence and 
transportation, are the lowest known; where health is secure, and social 
wants can be fully supplied. When Kentucky has become emancipated 
from her slaves, she will offer a few positions equal to ours, but she 
now lacks a most attractive element to productive labor. 

[linois has nearly 44,000 square miles of power, but nearly all the 
points at which her coal rises above the plane of high water, and 
where it is very accessible, are now unhealthy. 

There are obvious reasons why the cotton planters on the Lower 
Mississippi cannot profitably work up their stapleat home. The reasons 
are almost equally obvious why they should manufacture in Indiana, if 
they are encouraged so to do, and shown that they can do so with 
profit. But, perhaps there is not one cotton planter in a hundred, who 
is aware that Indiana has the cheap power; and the ninety-nine vet see 
no chance of avgiding the expensive transportation of their staple to ex- 
pensive workshops. ‘These planters are now receiving less than four 
per cent. on the estimated value—and, indeed, actual amount of their 
capital. Our farmers are not making as large a per centage on their 
investments. ‘The English spinner is in distress and poverty, and his 
employer is in failing circumstances ; the carriers say that their business 
is unprofitable, and the shipwright is begging for employment. Is not 
the reason of all this obvious? The cost of transportation is absorbing 
the profits of capital and the wages of labor. 

‘T'o extend the consumption of cotton cloth, we must diminish its cost. 
This can be done by lessening the amount and cost of trasportation. 
Then its joint producers can grow rich. ‘The cotton crop is, say, 
2,200,000 bales; over 1,000,000 of these bales are required for coarse 
fabrics. 1,000,000 spindles and corresponding machinery will make 
these coarse fabrics. This machinery can be set in motion for 
$75,000,000. 
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Were these fabrics made in Indiana, and at the most convenient 
positions, the savings in carriage of cotton cloth, food, &c., to say 
nothing of taxes, would exceed twenty millions of dollarsa year. The 
incidental advantages to the West, attending such a change, would be 
expressed by a sum vastly larger. This would be the result of our 
manufacturing only the coarser, least expensive and least profitable 
goods, and the result is susceptible of proof in which there can be no 
uncertainty. Indiana could spare all the labor, and the South and the 
West could now easily furnish the capital, even if that capital was 
money. But if we made the machine shops and furnaces, and the rolling 
mills, the money we shauld need would be merely the amount required 
to import our tools and patterns; the remainder would be but the repre- 
sentative of labor, and the product would be the investment made by 
Jabor. 

Let us review the comparison between the relative power of Indiana, 
England and Belgium, and take in that of New England. 

‘The most important coal field of Belgium commences in the pro- 
vince of Namur, traverses Liege, and extends to the center of Rhenish 
Prussia; including the portion which passes by Valenciennies to Douai, 
in France; its whole length is about 150 miles. 

The coal fields of England and which lie under her chief manufac- 
turing district, commence near Worcester, north of the Bristol Channel, 
and extend north about 150 miles, 

The water power of New England worthy of notice, is at perhaps 
150 different positions, and they all may represent a line of 150 square 
miles of power equal to those of Indiana. 

The power of England and Belgium is at the mouths of pits along its 
lines, and used at the positions where mills and tenements can con- 
veniently be erected. The power of New England must be used 
precisely where it is found, and irrespective of the cost of access to it. 

The power of each is in a country naturally barren, and the most 
expensive instruments are required to make it available; its first cost is 
in money at least four times that of ours; measured by labor, the differ- 
ence is much greater. 

The surface of the countries, and the respective advantages in this 
respect, may be measured by the cost of railways in each. In Belgium, 
their cost of construction has averaged over $35,000 per mile. The 
English manufacturing district is connected by roads at an average cost 
of over $150,000 per mile, and receives its materials, and sends its pro- 
duets over roads of a still higher cost. That from Manchester, for 
instance, has cost about $170,000 per mile. In New England, the rail- 
roads which connect her power with raw materials and markets, have 
cost over $50,000 per mile. 

The roads which may be required to connect the power of Indiana 
with the Ohio, the lakes and the markets afforded by the State, will not 
average over $15,000 per mile, and, from the cheapness of fuel, the low 
grades and the straight routes over which they will pass, they will be 
operated with much less expense, and with a greater saving of time 
than those in the other districts referred to. 

In England, Belgium and Indiana, the coal fields present nearly 
equivalent geological formations, and almost every mineral earth and 
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stone, specially useful to the manufacturer, can be found on each forma- 
tion. In the two former, the coal, stone, iron and earth, are deeply 
buried in the bowels of the earth; in the latter, they meet the hand of 
the traveler on the surface. New England has very few of these 

auxiliaries to her power. She has been enabled to compete with her 

rivals, by exemption from government exactions, and by comparative 

nearness to certain materials and markets. 

Indiana, like the other districts, has also a line of power. This line 
extends from the Ohio in Perry county, to Perryviile in Vermillion 
county, or about 150 miles. There is probably another line through 
Spencer, Warrick, Pike, Knox and Sullivan, but as this has not yet 
been clearly defined, we limit this review to that section of the lower 
stratum of coal and above the plane of high water. This will average 
about four miles in width, and give an area of 60C square miles of 
power. In most of these square miles there is an average of 50.000,000 
bushels of coal, at least, and if we allow an average of four and a half 
feet thickness to the stratum, over 125,000,000 bushels. The smaller 
quantity will give an amount of power, for hundreds of years, equal to 
the average of the 150 places of water power in New England. 

The coal and auxiliary minerals of Belgium have concentrated 
population, created immense wealth, constructed railroads, drained mo- 
rasses, leveled hills, made barren wastes fertile, and while all this has 
been done, the people have paid high prices for food (so high that 
farming land often brings $300 per acre), and enormous expenses of 
government. 

The same materials have given Central England wealth beyond com- 
putation, and an influence that affects the world. 

Power alone, of another character, and of a more costly kind, has 
made sterile New England the garden of America. One of its results 
is the construction, in one State alone, and within fifteen years, of 700 
miles of railroad, at a cost of $35,000,000. Another exhibition of its 
value is found in the investments made by that single State within two 
years and a half, and in stocks and public works, of over $50,000,000. 

Now, is there any possible reason why like causes here should not 
produce like results. If our power is cheaper, our ores more pure, our 
food more abundant, our taxes lighter, our instruments of labor more 
convenient and less expensive than in those other countries, are we not 
reasonably to expect developments and progress, corresponding to such 
advantages? and are we not imperiously called on by our own interests 
to ascertain the full extent of these sources of wealth and independence? 

When we shall have sent men of high scientific acquirements, to ex- 
plore our hills and plains, to analyze our ores, to examine our forests 
and mines, and have their full reports, we can safely challenge the world 
to show 23,000,000 of acres in one body, capable of sustaining and 
employing as large a population as can those of Indiana. 

In truth, compare fact with fact, advantage with advantage, and there 
cannot be found, the sun does not shine upon, 36,000 contiguous square 
miles of hill and dale, so highly favored by nature, and which contains 
so many physical elements of prosperity as those within the limits of 
Indiana. 
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ART. VI.—THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


SUPERIOR PRODUCTIVENESS OF AGRICULTURE—EVILS OF GREAT CITIES.* 


I rHinx now that if anything can be shown by facts, I have demon- 
strated the superior wealth ‘of the people of the South over those of the 
North in proportion to their respective numbers; and this, by compar- 
ing the less prosperous of the South with the most flourishing of the 
North. And, I think I have shown the South to be the most fortunate 
in the distribution or equalization of wealth as well as in its acquisition. 
At all events, I have rescued the controversy between the two sections, 
from the control of bold assertion and slipshod declamation, and confid- 
ed it to the umpirage of argument and document. 

There are some who sneer at statistics, and assert that anything can 
be proved by them. But such expressions, I think are peculiar to those 
who deal in assertion chiefly, and find it unpleasant to be answered with 
facts. For statistics are nothing but collections of facts. I admit that 
facts themselves may be powerless or pernicious toa mind not logical nor 
philosophical enough to comprehend and classify them. But in rela- 
tion to the affairs of this world at least, ask with the English philo- 
sophic poet: 

‘What can we reason, but from what we know.” 

Facts constitute the great restraint on the imposition of interests, the 
dogmatism of fanatics and bigots, the fallacies of the vulgar, the preju- 
dices of the sectional, and the dreams of enthusiasts. Facts are the tests 
of systems, the landmarks of progress, the harvest of time, the elemen- 
tal particles of truth. 

But it is peculiarly important to resort to statistics on this question, 
because they are so much employed and perverted on the other side. 
From ‘the speech of the senator to the column of the editor we are 
continually assailed with statistical comparisons between the North and 
South derogatory to the latter. In 1839 Daniel Webster presented ina 
speech to the Senate in praise of Massachusetts, an official statement of 
her annual products, which amounted to nearly $100,000,000, which he 
characterized as the yearly fruit of her industry and capital. This would 
strike every mind as evidence of great productiveness and profit in a 
State of her population; since the annual product of Virginia, is only 
about seventy millions. But on scrutinizing the Massachusetts state- 
ment, it is found that Webster included, as the product of her indus- 
try, the raw material employed in her manufactures obtained from 
other States; the raw cotton, the wool, the raw hides, the dye stuffs, 
&c., &e. 

It is but the other day that we had an extract from the report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, published in all the papers, which undertook 
to give us an estimate of the wealth of the respective States. On ex- 
amination, it is found to assume population as the basis of wealth. An 
average is made of the wealth of each man in a few States, and that is 
multiplied by the number of men in each State. By this rule, Indiana, 
which is more populous than Massachusetts, has more wealth—and the 





* Continued from August number. 
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North, of course, greatly more than the South. The Commissioner of 
Patents is a northern man; and travels deliberately out of the sphere of 
his duties to make up and send forth this absurd table—and in thus un- 
dertaking officially and officiously to enlighten the ignorance of the peo- 
ple, displays his own.* 

But whilst I contend that statistical evidence may be sufficient to con- 
vince, I am aware that it is not enough to satisfy, the mind, particularly 
when at variance with prevalent opinions. It is a legitimate and lauda- 
ble desire, even after knowing that a thing is so, to know why it is so. 
And I acknowledge it is incumbent on whoever attempts to overthrow a 
popular error to show not only that it is such, but that it must be such, on 
the recognized principles of human judgment. 

The reason, then, I conceive, for the great pecuniary prosperity of the 
South, is that she is so generally agricultural. About one-half the pop- 
ulation of the old northern States resides in towns or cities—in the south- 
ern about one-tenth. 

Even Ohio, a new State, with greater agricultural attractions naturally 
than any other, has already a town and city population estimated at one- 
fourth of the whole; the single city of Cincinnati, only fifty years of 
age, containing more people than ten of the largest towns of Virginia, 
the oldest State of the Union. 

But why is agriculture more profitable than manufactures or com- 
merce? One reason is, that agriculture is more productive or multiply- 
ing than them: that its products are the principal and the indispensable 
articles of human subsistence, and are obtained with less of human labor 
and skill, than the others. The fecundity of nature can never be rivalled 
by art. A grain of wheat when sown will produce an hundred fold, but 
no fabric of the loom, no cargo of the ship, can. have its value augment- 
ed in the same proportion, without the co-operation of a much greater 
proportion of labor and skill. Commerce and manufacture are chiefly 
artificial; agriculture is for the most part the work of nature. It is true 
that the facility with which articles are prodaced from the soil, influ- 
ences materially their value in market, and that the prices of different kinds 
of labor tend to equality; arid it is true also, that prices of commodities 
are affected by the relations of supply and demand. Hence there is no 
such difference between the profits of the farmer and the artizan, or mer- 
chant, as the relative productiveness of their labors would indicate. But 
the interchange of commodities between the two classes, is by no means 
equal, nor is it obedient to those laws of trade. The farmer holds the 
subsistence, and consequently the property, of his civilized fellow men in 
his power; and this power he will exercise when circumstances permit, 
according to the sentiments which the possession of power inspires; ac- 
cording to the prejudices of his class, to the appetite of monopoly—and 
not according to the wages of labor, and the law of supply and demand. 
The monopoly of the necessaries of life which agriculture confers, has 
produced some of the most striking social and political revolutions in 
history. Itenabled Jacob to extort from Esau, who was a hunter, his 





* We do not admit the justice of the reflection upon Mr. Burke. He was al- 
together without sectional prejudices—or if he had any, leaned rather to the 
South.—Eprror. 
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birthright for a mess of pottage. But Jacob himself and his family pre- 
ferred the lighter labors of shepherd life to tillage, and hence from a 
scarcity of corn, became dependant on the granaries of Egypt, and fell 
into bondage. In wars between agricultural and commercial! nations, 
the former have generally conquered. Athens was overcome by Sparta— 
Greece by Macedon—Carthage by Rome—events which indicate the 
superior resources of the conquerors more than their bravery. In Eng- 
land—whose commerce has been enriched by the monopoly of the trade 
of colonies in every clime, and whose manufactures have been expanded 
by the stupendous inventions of genius—agriculture still maintains pre- 
eminence in wealth and political power, although it comprehends only 
about one-third of the population. The agriculture of the South pro- 
duces a greater variety and abundance of the staple articles of human 
comfort and subsistence than that of any other region. Besides such 
breadstuffs and provisions as the North affords, the South has, by the su- 
perior genius and energy of her people, acquired almost a monopoly of 
the cotton culture. The South thus controls an extraordinary proportion 
of that food and clothing which the world consumes, and hence makes 
a corresponding poems in wealth. 

Whilst agricultural life isso much more productive than other avoca- 
tions, it is vastly less expensive or consuming. AJmostall other pursuits 
resort to towns and cities, where the style of living is costly and extrava- 
gant. Itis very rare to find farmers or planters residing in palaces of 
marble or granite. It is seldom that even public buildings in the coun- 
try are constructed of such materials. But in cities they are not unusual 
in private dwellings with those who have the means—whilst the great 
number of public buildings, churches, banks, offices, &c., are of cor- 
responding magnificence. The style of building affords a fair criterion 
of the other elements of expense in city life, diet, clothing and amuse- 
ments. It is well known that in the larger cities, the expenditure of the 
wealthy class of families amounts to some eight or ten thousand dollars 
a year. Now, among the planters of the South of equal wealth, in the 
country, it would be hard to find a mere domestic expenditure of such 
an amount; perhaps rarely more than half of it. In the country the 
inducement to build such habitations is not so great. There are not so 
many to admire and to praise in a rural neighborhood as throng the 
streets and avenues of a largecity. Nor is there to be found in the coun- 
try the over-grown millionaire to set the example, and to fire the pride 
and vanity of his poorer neighbors, their wives and daughters, with a 
desire to emulate and imitate. 

In a city the temptation to indulgence is incessant, because almost 
every object of desire is in market, and desire itself is inflamed not only 
by opportunity but by rivalry. : 

It is this great display of wealth and luxury in cities, which has 
caused the popular error that they are the peculiar abodes of wealth and 
prosperity; and that the States where they abound, are more flourishing 
than others. ‘The world is a great believer in appearances. But it is 
curious that the very circumstances which have given to the cities a 
character for riches, should be the causes of that poverty, whose actual 
existence has been provea. For the practice of extravagance is not con- 
fined to the rich, but extends to every class of city life. For in every 
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class there are rivals struggling with each other to make the best appear- 
ance, and the distinctions of class are so indistinct as to make each one 
ambitious of equalling its immediate superior. In a word, the domin- 
ion of fashion is far more despotic and oppressive in city, than in coun- 
try life. Even the poor sempstress, who bends over her work during 
the tedious hours of the day, and far into the night, to earn a meagre 
subsistence, until dimness gathers in her eye, and distortion fastens on 
her form, even she pays from her scanty earnings the tribute exacted by 
fashion, and arrays herself in a costume as conformable to the prevail- 
ing mode, as her means can make it. But in the country, where people 
do not live under each other’s observation and criticism continually, it is 
otherwise. It is only when visiting or visited that the occasion of display 
occurs—and the annual expenditure is regulated accordingly. It is true 
that the average wealth of the inhabitants of cities is generally greater 
than that of the rest of the people in the State, and almost equals that of 
prosperous agricultural States. But this wealth is not the product of 
city employments. It results from the influx into the city of persons 
who have become rich in the country, and who resort to the cities, be- 
cause they cannot carry on agricultural operations extensively in the 
country, in free States. ‘This results from the high price of agricul- 
tural labor in the free States, and its irregularity. An industrious laborer 
on a farm, soon acquires enough money to buy a small tract of public 
land, and emigrates to it. Hence a farmer who acquires some wealth 
in these States, and finds it difficult to extend his operations in the coun- 
try, resoris to commercial operations, and settles in town. Even 
those who would prefer remaining in the country, and yet desire to enjoy 
their fortunes in social intercourse, find it difficult to spend their leisure 
pleasantly in the neighborhood, from the want of associates of equal 
means—the great mass being the occupants of small farms, without ser- 
vants, and therefore lack the means of performing the rites of hospitality, 
without a derangement of their domestic systems. The want, then, of 
society in the country, the opportunity of investing largely in towns, the 
chances of acquiring great fortunes by speculation, and the facilities for 
gratifying our various appetites which wealth affords in cities, all con- 
spire to divert the wealth of the country to the town, in free States. 
Even in Boston for instance, it appears by a recent enumeration that 
nearly two-thirds of the inhabitants were not born in the city: nearly 
one-half are natives of the Union, most of them of course from Massa- 
chusetts, and the other New England States. In fact, not quite one-tenth 
of the people of Boston, over twenty years of age were born there. The 
total population of Boston in 1825, was 43,298, and in 1845, the native 
population instead of being double was but 41,076. So that there has 
been no natural increase of the population of Boston in 20 years, 
These facts afford striking evidence, not only of the sources of Boston 
wealth, but of the rapidity with which it is wasted on its arrival. Be- 
sides the extravagant and speculative habits of cities, which waste their 
resources, we must add the enormous taxation to which they are subject. 
The city of New York with its four hundred thousand people, is taxed 
for the present year, about three millions of dollars, a sum which 
is about half as much*as the taxes of all the fifieen southern States 
combined. 
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But the most disastrous and appalling consequences of city avocations, 
is the waste of human life. [n the city of New York, the deaths last 
year exceeded 14,000, or one person out of every twenty-eight; and it 
was a year of no uncommon mortality for that place. The great mor- 
tality of the eastern cities is supposed to belong chiefly to the emigrant 
population But this is not the case. In 1836, when the deaths were 
8,009 in New York, only a little over one-fourth were foreign ; and that 
must have been about the proportion of that population. In 1847 the 
deaths in the city of New York, were 15,788, of whom only 5,412 were 
foreigners, although the mortality of that year was increased by the ship 
fever, which was very fatal to emigrants. The deaths week before last 
were 206, of which 108, or more than one-third, were foreign, and the 
proportion of that population is now much more than one-third. The 
mortality of New York is much greater than it seems; because, being 
so labaaly emigrant from the interior and from abroad, the proportion of 
adults in her population is much greater than ordinary, and among 
adults, mortality is not near so great as among children. New York 
has 50,000 children less than her share. 

In the last twenty years the population of New York has nearly 
doubled, but its mortality has nearly trebled. 

According to an official statement® of the duration of human life in 
the several avocations in Massachusetts in 1847, it appears that the aver- 
age of 


This is the average life-time in the several occupations beginning at 
twenty years. According to this, the three avocations of city life, 
merchants, mechanics and laborers, average about 464 years, whilst farm- 
ers live more than 644 years, or one-third longer. This enormous, 
and I had almost said, atrocious destruction of human life, which is con- 
tinually going on in towns and cities, is enough of itself to account for 
the superior progress of agriculture in wealth. The loss of so large a 
proportion of time, in adult years, the expenses of sickness, and the de- 
rangement of business, make an aggregate of itself enough to sink any 
reasonable rate of profit or accumulation in any pursuit. And hence it 
is, that the South, which is so much exempt from the corrosive action 
of cities on property and population, has made such rapid progress in 
wealth, 

Thus then the superior productiveness of agricultural labor, the great 
intrinsic value as articles of necessity, of its products, the extravagant 
style of living in towns and cities, and finally, the ruinous waste of human 
life and labor they occasion, are reasons enough to account for the fact 
previously demenstrated, of the triumph of the agricultural States of the 
South over the more commercial States of the North. 





*American Almanac, ] 849. 
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INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS AT THE SOUTH. 
1, MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD.* 


Wurtz the cities of the North and East are stretching their “iron arms”’ to- 
ward the Mere apes New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore, are 
struggling in mighty rivalry with each other, which shall first grasp and appro- 
priate the treasures of that vast region—Charleston is silently pushing Aer claim, 
and completing, step by step, the grand highway, which is to bear to her port 
the riches of the*great South-west. Already she has advanced to the borders of 
Alabama; and, that nothing may be lost, tributary branches ere thrown north- 
ward into the fine agricultural districts of Tennessee, eventually to be extended 
to Nashville and Memphis ; while the main trunk, after traversing the heart of 
Alabama, will pass through the capital of Mississippi, and meet the “ Father of 
Waters” at Vicksburgh. ; 

That this extended system of railway, when completed, will increase the com- 
mercial importance of Charleston in an eminent degree, requires no discussion ; 
and it is equally plain, that the interests of New Orleans and Mobile—the two 
commercial cities of the Gulf, and natural points of shipment for the produce of 
the great valley—will be materially affected by the opening of this new and 
canidl channel of communication with the seaboard. Even now, the direction of 
trade is shaping to meet the new condition ; and we find, during the present 
season, that “ Alabama cottons” are for the first time regularly chronicled among 
the arrivals by railway into Charleston and Savannah. Returning, North Ala- 
bama and East Mississippi receive merchandise by the overland route from 
Charleston, and transport it from the present railroad terminus, many miles, b 
Wagons ; often to points immediately upon the waters emptying into Mobile Bay, 
which are navigable by steamboats for several months of the year. And this is 
but the beginning. The laws of the Medes and Persians were not more inflexi- 
ble than are the laws which govern trade. Individual preferences, or State 
pride, avail nothing. The merchant who waits for the uncertain winds of heaven 
to waft his freighted barque to her destined port, cannot compete in the race with 
him who employs omnipotent steam to transport his commodities into a harbor 
where he finds the “iron horse” waiting, ready harnessed, to draw them with 
lightning speed to his very door. ; ; 

Alabama, hitherto prolific in schemes of internal improvement, has accom- 
plished nothing, save only a few miles of railroad from ener eastward— 
a link in the great chain before mentioned, which is to drain her of her wealth, 
to enrich and build up cities in more enterprising and sagacious States. Supe- 
rior to many, and second to none, of her southern sisters in the natural elements of 
greatness, Alabama still languishes, and her people groan under the burdens of 
public debt and prospective taxation, while her resources remain undeveloped, 
and her principle city and only seaport is fast going to decay! 

Such is the present position of this great State; but we have assurance that 
a brighter day is about to dawn, and that Alabama, stimulated by the example 
of her eastern neighbors (and in spite of the short-sighted and _illiberal policy 
of her State rulers), is shaking off the unaccountable lethargy which has so long 
overpowered her, blighting like a mildew and eating into the very sources of 
her vitality, and will soon enter upon a new and more brilliant era of her his- 
tory. With asoil of surpassing fertility—with mineral treasures of incalcula- 
ble value, scattered in varied and lavish profusion throughout her territory, she 
only requires a vigorous and well directed system of internal improvements to 
render them accessible, and place her at once in the front rank o wealthy and 

owerful States. The first and most important step in this system, may well 
S characterized the great undertaking to connect the Gulf of Mexico with the 
Ohio and Upper Mississipi valleys, by means of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. 
The Gulf & Mexico, from causes rapidly developing, is destined, ere long, to 





* By Francis B.Clark. Mr Clark has kindly favored us with a copy of his admirable paper 
in pamphlet form. We shall publish it in partsin our Review. Having appeared originally 
in Hunt’s Magazine, it must necessarily have had a limited circulatien in the South, This evil 
we amend. 
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become the theater of a new and extended commerce. The application of steam 
to ocean navigation, while it has given a wonderful impetus to the commerce of 
the world, has also awakened a restless spirit of enterprise, that will not much 
longer brook the delay and hazard of a tedious voyage round Cape Horn to 
reach the Pacific, when a channel at once safe and accessible can be created, 
which will cut off half the distance at a blow. The growing importance of our 
possessions in Oregon, and the large territory acquired by the Mexican war, 
will make it imperative upon our government to establish, without delay, some 
more safe and expeditious route of communication with that country ; and we 
have good reasons for believing that the subject is receiving, at this time, the 
attention at their hands which its high importance demands. That a few years, 
at furthest, will witness the completion of an unbroken avenue from ocean to 
ocean, either across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or some more favorable point, 
cannot, we think, admit of reasonable doubt. 

The cities of New York and Boston, from their natural location, their capa- 
cious and excellent harbors, and healthy climate, occupied positions eminently 
favorable for becoming, at an early period, the great receiving and distributing 
reservoirs of the nation. With the advance of emigration westward, it became 
necessary to construct new facilities for reaching the seaboard; and the great 
pioneer of American improvement—the Erie canal—was extended from the Hud- 
son, through the then wilderness of western New York, to the blue waters of 
Erie, thus opening to the trade of New York a territory stretching over two 
thousand miles inland, with an uninterrupted water communication throughout 
its whole extent. As if by magic, the wilderness disappeared, villages and towns 
sprung up, and the solitudes of yesterday were peopled with an active and indus- 
trious population. New York, stimulated by the commerce of the canal, leaped 
forth like a young giant, and soon left her competitors and rivals hopelessly in 
the distance. How can we estimate the tremendous influence which the Erie 
Canal has exerted upon the growth, not of New York alone, but of that vast 
territory which borders upon the Lakes? The rapidity of this growth may be 
— however, by comparing the revenues from the tolls on this canal 
and tributaries for the years 1826, 1336 and 1846, being intervals of ten years: 


Receipts for tolls on New York canals in 1826, in round numbers, $ 762,000 
“ “ ‘“é “ 6, “ « 1,614,000 
“ cd «“ « 1846, 66 = 2,764,000 


Or an average increase of nearly eight per cent. per annum. It must be remem- 
bered, also, that the rates of toll have been much reduced, and the same amount of 
revenue in 1846, would represent a far greater product than in 1826, and would 
niake the average, therefore, higher than the figures. 

The moment that a highway is cbmpleted to the Pacific, the superior advan- 
tages which these Atlantic cities afford for supplying the great valley with for- 
eign merchandise, will cease forever. We need not enter into argument to prove 
that the route of which we have spoken must then, of necessity, become the grand 
thoroughfare for the commerce of the world. It has been done by abler pens than 
ours. Need we know more than the fact that the ports of the Gulf will be 
brought, by its consummation, into immediate vicinity with the boundless 
treasures of the Pacific—that it will be the nearest route from Europe to the 
East Indies? The cities of the Gulf must then become the “half-way houses” for 
all foreign traders with the East, and upon the shores of this “Western Medi- 
terranean”’ must rise the future commercial capital of America, if not of the 
world! Mobile, as we shall endeavor to show, possesses striking advantages 
over any other point on the Gulf for becoming the chief emporium of this com- 
merce. 

Upon inspecting a map of the Gulf of Mexico, we discover five considerable 

orts upon its northern coast, within the limits of the United States, to wit: 
Galvestea, New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, and Apalachicola. .The depth of 
the water upon the bars, which obstruct the entrance to these harbors, is as fol- 
lows: 





Galwetbotis. fic. dec ces scien iets. cs F PR i ised aS. cbticeeeess 
New Orleans (mouth of Mississippi) 15 | Apalachicola,.........6.++.ee005 16 
Mobile (by recent survey), ...... 20} 
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The last named, from its easterly position, can never become more than a de- 
pot for the produce of a limited Tiorict as whatever may be its advantages 
otherwise, the system of railways leading to Savannah will effectually cut off 
all trade from the interior above a certain point 

Pensacola, with a fine harbor, and, at present, a greater depth of water than 
any other on the coast, occupies an isolated position. Without means of inter- 
course with the upper country, she can never become the seat of extensive trade. 
Efforts have been made to connect with Montgomery and Savannah by railroad, 
but without success ; and it is not probable that it will be attempted hereafter, 
should the Mobile and Ohio Railroad be completed. 

Galveston is well situated to command a flourishing trade with the interior of 
Texas, but, like the two ports above named, must always be tributary to the 
more favored cities of the Gulf. 

It remains, then, for us to consider the ports of New Orleans and Mobile, and 
compare their relative advantages. The growth of New Orleans is the result of 
the necessities of commerce. ‘Twenty thousand miles of navigable waters con- 
verge, and flow by a single outlet to the sea, draining a territory unequalled for 
fertility upon the surface of the globe. The surplus products of this vast region 
could reach a market by no ether route, and a hieules port was, of course, in- 
evitable. The most formidable obstacles ever encountered by human energy 
were overcome, and a city has risen from a pestilential swamp, second only in 
its commerce to New York. Notwithstanding the rapid increase of New Or- 
leans, and her immense trade, she does not concentrate the wealth or ~ peed 
tion to which her position as the seaport of the Mississippi valley entitles her. 
The reason is obvious. The difficulties in the way of her growth are perma- 
nent in their nature. Circumscribed between narrow limits, with the river upon 
one side, and impassable marshes upon the other, every step in her progress is 
at immense cost. During the warm season a deadly miasma exhales from these 
marshes, by which thousands of her population are annually destroyed. Being 
more than a hundred miles from the ocean, vessels reach her wharves at a heavy 
expense for towage up the powerful current of the Mississippi. The bars at the 
mouth of that river do not permit ships of large tonnage to enter her harbor. 
From all this it is evident that the trade of New Orleans must be taxed with 
heavy expenses. Since the northern cities have tapped the Ohio valley, a large 
trade has been diverted in that direction in all articles of value sufficient to pay 
the enhanced cost of transportation — Thus, while New Orleans exports 
a large share of the products of the West, New York imports and distributes 
most of the foreign merchandise to the same region at a fine profit. Every ad- 
ditional line of improvement constructed in the West, reduces the cost of trans- 
portation to and from the eastern cities, and ean re ws | increases the tendency 
of trade in that direction. Nevertheless, were it possible to make New Orleans 
a healthy city, with a dry soil on which to build, she would soon outstrip New 
York, and become and continue the first, as she is now the second, commercial 
city of the American continent. 

t us examine the situation of Mobile. Built upon a dry, sandy plain, at an 
elevation of fifteen feet above tide-water, this city answers the conditions in 
that respect which Wm. Penn required of his commissioners, when about to found 
the city of Philadelphia: “yt the scituation be high, at least dry and sound, and 
not swampy, Wch is best knowne by digging up two or three earths, and seeing 
the bottom.” The location is healthy, and thesummer heatis tempered by refresh- 
ing breezes from the Gulf. The country in its vicinity is undulating, and abund- 
antly watered with excellent springs. Pure and wholesome water is brought in 
pipes from a distance of four or five miles, sufficient to supply the wants of the city. 

pring Hill, six miles distant, and various elevated points less remote, offer con- 
venient and charming rural retreats, where the climate is as salubrious as in an 
section of the Union. Immediately below, Mobile River expands into a beauti- 
ful bay, affording secure anchorage for the largest fleets. The labors of the 
United States Coast Survey, now in progress, have been rewarded by the valua- 
ble discovery that the water on the outer bar, at the entrance to Mobile Bay, is 
gradually deepening, and will now float over vessels drawing twenty-one feet 


at mean low water. 
[Zo be continued.) 
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PROGRESS OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
1. SLAVE AND FREE NEGRO LAWS OF SOUTHERN STATES. 


Soutn Carotina.—We publish another part of Judge O’Neall’s address, without, however, 
having received permission to dv so. If the permission be not given by the holder of copy- 
right, we shall endeavor to get some other gentleman of the Carolina bar to finish the sub- 
ject. We again ask for similar papers from other southern States. ] 


Sec. 22. Under the act of 1740, 1st section, lst proviso, and the act of 1799, 
it is provided if any negro, mulatto or mestizo, shall claim his or her freedom, 
he may, on application to the clerk of the court of common pleas of the district, 
have a guardian appointed, who is authorized to bring an action of trespass, in 
the nature of ravishment of ward, against any person claiming property in said 
negro, mulatto or mestizo, or having possession of the same; in which action 
the general issue may be pleaded or the special circumstances given in evi- 
dence, and upon a general or special verdict found, judgment 1 be given 
according to the very right of the case, without any regard to defects in the 
proceeding, in form or substance. In such case, if the verdict be that the ward 
of the plaintiff is free, a special entry shall be made declaring him to be free— 
and the jury is authorized to assess damages which the plaintiff’s ward may 
have sustained, and the court is directed to give judgment, and award execution 
for the damages and cost; but if judgment is given for the defendant, then the 
court is authorized to inflict competed unishment on the ward of the plaintiff, 
not extending to life or limb. Under the second section of the act of 1740, it is 
provided that the defendant in such action, shall enter into a recognizance with 
one or more sufficient sureties to the plaintiff, in such sum as the court of com- 
mon pleas may direct, conditioned to produce the ward of the plaintiff, at all 
times when required by the court, and that while the action or suit is pending, 
he shall not be eloigned, abused or misused. 

Sec. 23. Under the Ist proviso, the action of trespass in the nature of ravish- 
ment of ward, is an action sounding altogether in damages. The finding for 
the plaintiff, is altogether of d , which may be made up of the value of 
the services of the plaintiff’s ward, and recompense for any abuse, or injury, 
which he may sustain. For such damages and the costs, the judgment is entered 
up, and execution issues. _ 

Sec. 24. Under the act, the court is authorized, on such finding for the plain- 
tiff, to make a special entry, that the ward of the plaintiff is free. This entry 
ought to recite the action, the finding of the jury, and then should follow the 
order of the court, that the plaintiff’s ward is free, and that he be discharged 
from the service of the defendant. This should be spread on the minutes of the 
Court. This entry is, it seems, evidence of the freedom of the Pieiatis ward 
in all other cases, and against all other persons. It is only conclusive, however, 
a he defendant ; against all other persons, it is prima facie merely. Under 

e 2d section, the proceeding is by petition, setting out the action brought to 
recover the freedom of the negro, the possession by the defendant, with a pray- 
er, that the defendant enter into the recognizance required by law. If this or- 
der be disobeyed, the defendant may be attached for a contempt, until it be obey- 
ed ; or it may be in analogy to the decision under the Trover Act, that the Sheriff 
might arrest the defendant under the order, and keep him in custody until he 
entered into the recognizance. I never knew the order made but once, and that 
was in the case of Spear and Galbreath, Guardians of Charles, vs. Rice.—Harp. 
20. In that case, the order was complied with by the defendant on notice of it. 

Sec. 25. The evidence of freedom is as various as the cases. 

Sec. 26. Proof that a negro has been suffered to live in a community for years 
as a freeman, is prima facie proof of freedom. 

Sec. 27. If before the act of 1820, a negro was at large, without an owner, 
and acting as a freeman for twenty years, the court would presume omnia essa 
rita acta, and every muniment necessary to give effect to freedom to have been 
properly executed. . 

Sec. 28. This rule applies also, when freedom has been begun to be enjoyed 
before the act of 1820, and the 20 years are completed after. 

Sec. 29. Before the act of 1800 (hereafter to be adverted to), any thing which 
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showed that the owner had deliberately parted with his property, and dissolved 
the vinculum suritii, was enough to establish freedom. 

Sec. 30. The validity of freedom depends upon the law of the place where it 
begins. Hence, when Slaves have been manumitted in other States, and are 
found in this State, their freedom ‘ere, will depend on the validity of the manu- 
mission at the place whence they came. 

Sec. 31. by the 7th, 8th and 9th sections of the act of 1800, it was provided, 
that emancipation could only take effect by deed ; that the owner intending to 
emancipate a slave, should, with the slave, appear before a justice of the 
quorum and five freeholders of the vicinage, and upon oath, answer all such 
questions as they might ask touching the character and capability of the slave 
to gain a livelihood in an honest way. And if, upon such examination, it ap- 
peared to them the slave was not of bad character, and was capable of gaining 
a livelihood in an honest way, they were directed to indorse a certificate upon 
the deed to that effect; and upon the said deed and certificate being root fo 
the clerk’s office, within six months from the execution, the emancipation was 
declared to be legal and valid, otherwise, that it was void. The person eman- 
cipating was directed by the 8th section, to deliver to the slave a copy of the 
deed of emancipation, attested by the clerk, within ten days after such deed 
shall have been executed. 

See. 32. The person cx eng vere neglecting or refusing to deliver such 
copy, was, by the 9th section, declared to be liable to a fine of $50, with costs, 
to be recovered by any one who shall sue for the same. ' 

See. 33. It was also provided by the 9th section, that a slave emancipated 
contrary to this act, may be seized, and made property by any one. 

Sec. 34. It was held, for a long time, that when a will directed slaves to be 
free, or to be set free, that they were liable to seizure, as illegally emancipated. 
But the cases of Lenoir vs. Sylvester, and Young vs. the same, put that matter 
right. In them, it was held, that a bequest of freedom-was not void, under the 
act of 1800—that it could have no effect until the executor assented—that when 
he did assent, it was his duty to so assent as to give legal effect to the bequest. 
As legal owner, he could execute the deed, appear before the magistrate and free- 
holders, answer the questions, and do every act required by the law, and thus 
make the emancipation legal. 

See. 35. A slave illegally emancipated, was free, as against the rights of the 
owner, under the act of 1800; he could only restore himself to his rights by 
capture. The act of 1820, declares that no slave shall be emancipated but by 
act of the legislature. Still it has been held, in Linam ys. Johnson, and many 
subsequent cases, that if a slave he in any other way, emancipated, he may, 
under the prove of the act of 1800, be seized as derelict. 

Sec, 36. The delivery of the deed of emancipation to the clerk to be recorded, 
is all the delivery necessary to give it legal effect ; and the delivery to the clerk 
is equivalent to recording. 

Sec. 37. The act of 1820, declaring that no slave should hereafter be emanci- 
pated, but by act of the legislature, introduced a new, and, as I think, an unfor- 
tunate provision in our law. All laws unnecessarily restraining the rights of 
owners are unwise. So far as may be necessary to preserve the re and good 
order of the community, they may be properly restrained. e act of 1800 
was of that kind. The act o 1896, instead of regulating, cut off the power of 
emancipation. Like all of its class, it has done harm instead-of good. It has 
caused evasions without tumber. These have been successful, by vesting the 
ownership in persons legally capable of holding it, and thus substantially con- 
ferring freedom, when it was legally denied. 

Sec. 38. So too, bequests or gifts, for the use of such slaves, were supported 
under the rule, that whatever is given to the slave belongs to the master. 

Sec. 39. Since the act of 1820, if a negro be at large, and enjoy freedom for 
twenty-years, he or she is still a slave; as an act of emancipation passed by the 
legislature, will not be presumed. 

Sc. 40. The act of 1820, was plainly intended to restrain emancipation 
within the State; it was, therefore, held by the court of appeals, that w a 
testator directed slaves to be sent out of the State, and there set free, such be- 


quest was 


d. . 
Sec. 41. Tn 1841, the legislature, by a sweeping act, declared, Ist, That any 
19 VOL. I. 
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bequest, deed of trust, or conveyance, intended to take effect after the death of 
the owner, whereby the removal of any slave or slaves without the State, is 
secured or intended, with a view to the emancipation of such slave or slaves, 
shall be void—and the slave or,slaves’ assets, in the hands of any executor or 
administrator. 2d, That any gift of any slave or slaves, by deed, or otherwise, 
accompanied by a trust, secret or implied, that the donee shall remove such 
slaves from the State to be emancipated, shall be void, and directed the donee 
to deliver up the slave or slaves, or account to the distributees, or next of 
kin, for their value. 3d, That any bequest, gift, or conveyance of any slave or 
slaves, with a trust or confidence, either secret or expressed, that such slave or 
slaves shall be held in nominal servitude only, shall be void, and the donee is 
directed to deliver the slave or slaves, or to account for their value to the dis- 
tributees, or next of kin. 4th. That every devise or bequest to a slave or slaves, 
or to any person upon a trust or confidence, secret or expressed, for the benefit 
of any slave or slaves, shall be void. 

Sec. 42. This act, reversing the whole body of the law, which had been 
settled by various decisions from 1830, can have no effect on any deed, will, 
gift, or conveyance, made prior to its passage, 17th December, 1841. 

Sec. 43. This act,it has been always said, was passed to control a rich gentle- 
man in the disposition of his estate. Vike everything of the kind, he defeated it, 
and the expectations of his next of kin, by devising his estate to one of his 
kindred, to the exclusion of all the rest. 

Sec, 44. My experience as a man, and a judge, leads me to condemn the acts 
of 1820 and 1841. They ought to be repealed, and the act of 1800 restored. 
The State has nothing to fear from emancipation, regulated as that law directs 
it to be. Many a master knows that he has aslave’or slaves, for whom he feels 
it to be his duty to provide. As the law now stands, that cannot be done: In a 
slave country, the good should be especially rewarded. Who are to judge of 
this but the master? Give him the power of emancipation, under well regu- 
lated guards, and he can dispense the only reward, which either he or his slave 

preciates. In the present state of the world, it is especially our duty, and 

at of slave owners, to be just and merciful, and in all things to be exe ptione 
majori, With well regulated and mercifully applied slave laws, we have 
nothing to fear for negro slavery. Fanatics of our own, or foreign countries, 
will be in the condition of the viper biting the file. They, not us, will be the 
sufferers. Let me, however, assure my countrymen, and fellow- fave-holders, 
that unjust laws, or unmerciful management of slaves, fall upon us and our 
institutions, with more withering effect than anything else. I would see South 
Carolina, the kind mother and mistress of all her people, free and slave. To 
all, extending justice and mercy. As against our enemies, I would say to her, 
be just, and fear not. Her sons faltered not on a foreign shore; at home, the 
will die in the last trench, rather than her rights should be invaded or daupeiled. 

Sec, 45. Free negroes, mulattoes and mestizos, are entitled to all the rights of 
Lew ew and protection in their persons and property, by action or indictment, 
which the white inhabitans of this State are entitled to. 


2. TEA CULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, ETC. 


cMany of our readers may have heard of or seen the pamphlet of Junius Smith, urging the 
cultivation of tea in this country. We advise them all to procure and read it. Mr. Smith 
has already a growing crop of the tea plant, in the upper part of South Carolina, which he 
deems a most favorable climate. In fact he deems it an appropriate crop in very many of our 


southern and middle States. , 
The annual consumption of tea in the United States, is about 11,000,000 
unds. Upon the hypothesis that the ala. roduct of an acre of land is 

aa unds, it will require the cultivation of 20,109 acres of land only, to 

supply the present consumption of the United States. 

e consumption of Europe, exclusive of Russia, which empire will probably 
continue to be supplied to the extent of 6,000,000 pounds, annually, from 
China, by overland transportation, is about 50,000,000 pounds. The growth of 
this quantity will require 91,411 acres of land. 7 

The total quantity, therefore, necessary to be cultivated, as tea plantations, to 
supply the present consumption of Europe and the United States, exclusive of 
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Russia, is 111,520 acres, averaging 7965 acres for each of the fourteen tea-grow- 
ing States. 

In 1843 and 1844, Great Britain exported from China, 51,417,765. pounds ; 
but this exceeds the general yearly average of export. How much of this 
aggregate importation Was exported to the colonies and the continent of Europe, 
I have not sufficient data to determine. 

It is not possible, from the total want of official documents, to give the 
amount of tea grown in the Chinese empire. We can only form a general idea 
of the production by the pope and the habits of the people. If we 
estimate the consumption at three pounds for each individual, which, consider- 
ing that tea is the universal beverage of the empire, I think cannot exceed the 
consumption, we have the enormous product of 900,000,000 pounds, whilst the 
whole exportation does not exceed 70,000,000 pounds. 

Undoubtedly, the consumption in this country, will increase in proportion to 
the extention and facility of production; as no beverage, with which we are 
acquainted will be found so cheap, wholesome, refreshing, and nutritious as tea 
at all times, and especially in the high temperature of summer heat. 


3. PUBLIC DEBT AND PUBLIC LANDS OF TEXAS. 


We have neglected to notice an able paper upon this subject, prepared for the 
review by our esteemed friend Gen. cman Hunt, but ublished by us in 
pamphlet form and extensively circulated in Texas. Gen. Hunt has i the 
clearest and best statement of the financial legislation of Texas we have yet 
seen. The honorable Peon which he held in that republic, give him an eminent 


right to be heard and respected. His language is that of a high spirited gen- 


tieman, a true Texan and a patriot. 
According to Gen. Hunt the debt of Texas is: 


DEBTS WHICH MAY BE CONSIDERED DOMESTIC. 
Treasury notes, $2,553,941 00 
Audited dra!ts, 267,384 40 
Eight per cent, bonds, ....... cle anand manned a dha a utile 809,800 00 
CUS Gs 6.6 nds ones cacnsbocndnnccessccecssccsccecencse ante Ge 
Interest on liabilities, ...... smeaate kits Arends beereuowmlae «e+ 2,539,221 21 
Unaudited claims, 1,060,000 GO’ 
TStad OL Geet BOs. o's csc chicc cone ébcdecc ccc qemeamsistnmene $8,906,146 61 


DEBTS WHICH MAY BE CONSIDERED FOREIGN. 
Due the Bank of the United States, including interest, $740,000 00° 
Claimed by James Holford and associates, for the purchase of 
the steamer « Zavalla,” including interest, .+........+. 333,054 90 
Claimed by F. Dawson anid others, for the payment of naval 
vessels, including interest,.. coe. ceeeeseresccecees cess 1.071,000 00 
Total of foreign debt,....ccecceeseccscecses cesses $2,144,054 90 


Total debt, .-seecereccccceccedestecseccccerereesesedecscescesscess SLI O5U,210 51 


To meet this debt the State has a large public domain, a part of which Gen. 
Hunt proposes shall be sold to government fer Indian Territory, or granted to 
the creditors of the late republic, at 50 cents per acre. “ Repudiation, by Texas, 
he says, with the immense means she has in control, must prove of future injury 
to mankind, when struggling to disenthrall themselves from nnical and 
despotic power. The citizens of our commonwealth have it in their power, by 
a speedy compliance with all their engagements during the struggle for liberty, 
to present to the world the brightest picture of integrity and faith. ~ 

“ The quantity of acres of land embraced in the territory of Texas, from the 
best sources of information at the general land office (and for which I am very 
greatly indebted to that excellent and courteous officer, the Hon. Geo. W. Smyth, 
commissioner-general), is two hundred and thirty-four millions, nine hundred 
and thirty-six thousand and twelve acres (234,936,012), of which domain, eighty 
millions, nine hundred and sixty thousand, two hundred and ninety-four acres 
are appropriated, leaving a balance of one hundred and sixty-three millions, 
nine hundred and seventy-five thousand, seven hundred and eighteen acres 
unappropriated (163,975,718). 
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GENERAL LITERATURE, EDITORIAL, ETC. 


r 1. A LEGEND OF THE OYSTER TRADE. 


Tue oystermen and fishermen of the lower Mississippi, who find their market in New Or- 
jeans, have become now an important class, and on more than one occasion have been felt in 
the character of the politics of Plaquimines. ‘The time was, in the early days of the State, 
when these men were of a lawless and reckless character, aud submitted to few of the re. 
straints of civilized life. The old creole planters will tell many a tale of interest, in regard 
to them, at the evening fireside. On one of these occasions, a venerable gentleman of Plaqui- 
mines, not fifty miles from New Orleans, who is remarkable for his good cheer and sly humor, 
related to us, in the conviviality of an evening party, the following, which was received with 
breathless interest by all, and afterward written out. We give it to our-readérs, to unbend a 
little from the sternness of statistical details, and to illustrate the character of the men who are 
so potent in the Markers of New Orleans, If any person should regard the story fishy, and 
doubt the residence of so important a personage as «him of the cloven foot” among the 
creeks, bayous, islands, and mouths of the old « Father of Waters,” we think such skepticism 
entirely misplaced, aud can say from experience, if these be not his haunts, they ought to be! 
The visit which the story makes this personage pay to New Urleans will not, of course, be 
questioned; and the only doubt that arises, is, if he has ever left there since! 


It was a beautiful and refreshing morn‘ng, in October, 178-, in the parish of Plaquimines, 
An old planter, a creole, with all the generous characteristics of a creole that day, had just awoke 
from slumbers which are only of «+ pure digestion bred.” His attendant, Azor, a negro of the 
old school, was at his side with—start not, reader, if you are a novice in French creole life— 
a tiny cup of generous coffee, fit for the. gods themselves, wou!d they but accept a creole 
: oblation, and a cigar, whose fumes not + Araby the blest” could rival. 

Monsieur P. had ne sooner attired himself, than, with Azor, he sought his favorite seat by 
the banks of the old Mississippi, under the shade of a noble oak, Here, writhing and curling 
above his head, in every grotesque figure, and enveloping many a luckless swarm of musketo 
revelers, who had + not gone home ‘till morning,” the smoke of the rare Habana went whiff, 
whiff, whiff, away. Monsieur had reached the very nineteenth heaven, and not Louis Le 
Grande could then have disturbed him by his presence. . 

Suddenly Azor leaped up, eagerly calling his master’s attention to an object, which had at 
first the appearance of the root of a tree floating along, but something very different in the 
negro’s more practiced eye. At a word his pirogue was bounding over the wave, and piloting 
back the skeleton’of a boat, containing a man ina state of insensibility. 

Various were the conjectures of master and man, regarding the fate and probable destination 
of the unfortunate stranger, thus thrown dependent upon their shore, and who was immedi- 
ately conveyed to tse hospitable mansion, where all that kinduess could suggest for bis recov- 
ery was at once adopted. When at last his eyes had opened, the most effectual of all restora- 
tives was at band; and though the wistful eyes of Azor might have seemed to covet the beverage 
for himself, yet willingly did his well-taught good nature present the genial « brandy toddy ” 
to the eager lips of the sufferer—who, being now refreshed, at the earnest instance of the party, 
but with many ejaculations of thanks and shudders, begun his story, as follows: 

“Tam an Italian by birth, and have been in this country several years. I left the sea for 
the river trade, and then took to the oyster business on both sides of the Mississippi. One 
scheme above all others filled my head, and that was to have a boat of my own—be my own 
raster, and go in quest of new and virgin oyster-beds, which I thought might he found among 
the neighboring bays and islands. Having accidentally caught a pirogue adrift, with the few 
dollars I had were purchased provisions, tools, etc., and I was about to realize my long-cher- 
ished hopes. Early in September, I entered Mr. t.anneau’s canal, and steered for Bastian Bay. 
I will not describe the lakes and bayous leading to the Grand Chenier, but must call your rec- 
ollection to the point where there is a small pass in the Chenier, some distance above Bastian 
Ray. Supposing it might be a nearer route to my destination, and that some discoveries might 
be made, [ entered my pirogue. The pass became narrower and narrower as the boat advanced, 
and made me fear at last | should never have roomteturn, It was about 4 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and everything seemed still and drowsy. An indescribable feeling of 1 know not what, 
began to steal over my senses. I cared not to move, and yet was but little at ease. Through 
the undergrowth I spied ashade under the thick forest near by. The ground in that gpot seemed 
cleared. Leaving the canoe, I came to the margin of a beautiful lake, clear as crystal and 
smooth as glass, with: abundance of fine shells. Far up the lake, which seemed two miles in 
width, there appeared to be two arms of water, and between them a piece of land much higher 
than any inthe neighborhood. Supposing it the residence of some adventurers like myself, I 
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embarked the canoe upon the Jake, and steered for that point. Fish of all sorts, and in any 
quantity, sported in the waves, and it occured to me that oysters, too, might be found. ‘To the 
touch of my pole the bottom seemed of shells. Ina few moments I had struck a bank, and to 
my inexpressible joy, found a bed of oysters such as never man had seen before. ‘The high 
land at the head of the lake being reached, I landed, and saw, in wonder, a region different from 
any in my experience among the bays and islands. The pirogue being unladen at the foot of a 
towering oak, I waniered along the shelly banks of either arm of the lake for a mile or more, 
in quest of a habitation, if such existed, but finding none, returned to the tree at dark, made a 
fire, cooked some oysters, spread a tarpaulin, and was soon in a profound sleep, from which the 
hot rays of the morning sun only aroused me. Judge of my surprise, to find the lake had risen 
three feet, and my canoe disappeared. In vain I searched for it through wearisome hours and 
a broiling sun. It was gone, and I sunk down hungry, mortified and perplexed. The air was 
caim but death-like, and the heat oppressive. ‘The water, which I had not before in my ex- 
citement closely observed, was in commotion, with schools of fish, chasing each other and gam- 
doling in every quarter—dog fish, red fish, silver-tail, gar, trout. Suddenly everything was in 
convulsion, and, most horrible, the surface covered with bluod. A dreadful battle seemed 
waging beneath, and presently the fins and tails of two sharks appeared, and then the head of 
amonster with an aligator-gar, fully eight feet long, writhing in the death-grip of its jaws. 
Slowly the monster m&de its way to the shore, and to the very tree under which I had en- 
camped, and where I stood trembling and without power of motion, The aligator—tor it was 
such —presented so fair a front, in its advance, that I musteredfat last the necessary{nerve, took 
deliberate aim and fired. True to its mission, tle ball sped, and the monster made but a single 
bound. The report of the gun in this lonesome place was wonderful. The fish, so frolick- 
some before, were still as death. Tue clouds themselves seemed agitated by the shock. The 
animal was twenty-six feet seven and a half inches in length, and his jaws when open at the 
widest part, two feet. With great toil, {[ cut him into pieces, and threw them into the lake, 
where the sharks, etc., might fight for them, From this employment my atiention waz called 
by what seemed instantly to threaten my life. Heavens! the wind had increasei to a storm, 
and the waters of the lake were rising with greatest rapidity! The air darkenéd—-flashes of 
lightning darted among the trees, and the waters seemed to roar again. ‘Terrible then was tile 
war of the elements! Crash went the sturdy oaks—away the saplings, torn up by the roots. 
The sea-birds screamed frantically, and in every wind there seemed to be an echo as froin ten 
thousartd demons. Gracious God, my hair wasonend! I had been to sea from a child-—had 
been shipwrecked, when the tempest swelled, and the winds 
+ Howled o’er the masts, and sung through every shroud :’ 
And when 
+ Vale, trembling, tired, the sailors freeze with fears, 
And instant death on every wave appears ;’ * 


{ had seen all of that, but nothing so indescribably terribie as this. In less than ten minutes, 
however, everything was calm again, save the waters, which seemed in agitation, but subsid- 
ing with inconceivable rapidity. 

« The storm over, I bethought me of some mode of escape from a place so extraordinary and 
yet so inviting. In two days, I bad collected material enough to build me a boat, and went to 
work upon it hearti!y. In four days—for I am a tolerable carpenter—-the skeleton on which 
you found aud rescued me, was complete, To fit on the planks, however, wasan arduous and 
almost impossible task, with my skill. Like the man in the fable, | prayed even for Lucifer 
to help me. In my fatigue, I fell upon the earth altogether overcome. I had no sooner reviv- 
ed, than afar off appeared aman, dressed as a sailor with blue jacket and trowsers, a stick on 
his shoulder with a bundle attached, advancing leisurely and with unconcern toward me. Ou 
his nearer approach, his countenance made me uneasy, and his grin, as he nodded tamiliar 
salutation. Fixing his eyes on the beat, he remarked, +So you wish some one to help yuu, 
eh? {am a carpenter, was cast away in a storm lately, and with only what you see in my 
hands saved, am «iaking my way to New Orleans.’ Softening his countenance then, and with 
a bland and insinuating smile, which banished every ili impression | had formed, he coutinued, 
+{ will help you finish the boat, load and sail her to New Orleans, as oysters and fish are so 
abundant here, and we can perbaps make a profitable business.’ [soon agreed The stran- 
ger with a practiced eye examined the planks upon which I had been working, said they were 
vot suitable, and that he had seen very fine ones ia a place not far off, of which he would im- 
mediately go in search, In the meanwhile I might take my dinner, as he had already taken 
his on oysters, and rest my wearied body. He started, and appeared to progress without effort 
and at a rapid pace. Curious thoughts in regard to this strange man were passing through my 
mind, bat were dismissed when I thought of his pleasant smiles. The dinner being dispatched, 
in about an hour he returned with what I thought a cartful of plank and boards on his shoul- 
der, whieh on being thrown to the ground, to my amazement, made no noise! The axe in his 





* We suspect our friend here of a little poetical embellishment of his own; for we are not 
to suppose that the Mississippi fishermen, like those of Attica, quote Homer with facility. Ve 
vily, Celonel, for this offense, you should be « shot with a pack-saddle.”—Ep, 
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hand literally struck off chips like sparks from a razor on the grindstone, I gazed with won- 
der, as board after board, with extraordinary rapidity, was alded to the framework, He 
turned toward me with sardonic grin and said, perhaps I had better take some rest, as he could 
now get on very well without me. [ felt uneasy, anxious, bewildered. [n spite of all my 
alarm, a drowsy feeling hal crept over my limbs, and my previous fatigue was such that I ac- 
cepted the offer, and was soon profoundly asleep. On awaking, the boat had been finished 
and launched, and the extraordinary builder, to my expressions of surprise, replied that I had 
been forty-eight hours in sleep! * Take the boat,’ he said, «over to yonder bank, and load her 
with oysters, while I shall go toseek a mast and some canvas I saw not far off, drifted up, no 
doubt, from some vessel wrecked in the late gale.’ {na short time he was back with oars and 
sail, which he had soon fitted. + To-morrow let us start for New Orlerns.’ I asked him to join 
me in supper, which was then ready, but he again declined, having feasted, he said, upon a bed 
of oysters found near the sails, and which would serve us on a future occasion. 

“Inthe morning at dawn,! found my companion -had already loaded the boat and had her 
feady. We were in the river in little or no time. The wind swelled our sails, and seemed 
never to lag, as we beat every craft in our voyage to New Orleans. We found a man on the 
Levee ready to buy our oysters, which he unloaded himself, and paid for in forty silver dollars, 
which my companion received. Having purchased a few biscuit, some ftesh meat, tobacco, and 
a jug of whisky, we set off late last night for the return. To speak the truth, I more than 
once meditated an escape from this strange copartnership—but then the irresistible smile and 
the brilliant prospect would overcome me again. 

« About twelve milesfrom your place, and jast a little before daybreak, I roused myself from 
my drowsy condition, and asked my companion what he had done wiih the forty dollars. 
«Never mind,’ said he, «you are not entitled to any of this load. Was it not I who finished, 
Jaunched, and loaded the boat ?” Upon this } grew very angry, and swore IL would have my 
rights. + Rights! Rienrs!’ said he, with a grin which roused my ire even still more, «ba! 
ha! ha!’ 1 made im with a leap, and an exclamation,+ yes, RIGHTS! and may the Al- 
mighty God have nme, if I do not get them, and have iny share of that money, or send 
yu to the Devil, where’you came from!’ At that moment, a clap of thunder seemed to strike 
the boat again into the skeleton she was at first and she is now, as you found her, and every 
plank, oar, sail, mast, had disappeared. and with them the man who had been my companion, 
and whom I now know to have been the Devil himself. This is my story.” The fisherman 
here crossed himself several times devoutly: Monsieur P., baving taken too much snuff, 
sneezed—and Azor, thinking he smelt sulphur somewhere, went to the window to see if the 
« skeleton boat” had not been whiffed away in a cloud.* 


2. THE SWORD AND THE OLIVE BRANCH. 


This paper was prepared in hasty sheets, during the war, and was intended forthe press. 
Rut the writer, thinking that the voice of a single man, at great distance from civil headquar- 
ters, wou'd not be regarded, and disliking that the ery of Treason should be raised against 
him, withheld it. In these piping times, he thinks a little military criticism can do no harm, 
and having revised and amended his manuscripts, has offered them to us as mere abstractions, 
giving to us a hit by the way. Asthe writer disclaims all personalities in an offensive sense, 
we give them to the public, asssuming no responsibility for his opinions of matters and things ; 
believing, however, that though many of our readers may reject his reasoning and conclusions, 
that some grains of wheat may be gathered worthy of preservation. 

The writer rebukes us for bad printing of his Latin (about which he says he is more tena- 
cious than of his English), and requests us, if we muster any lines or columns of errata, to 
notice facem and pacim, incorrectly printed for pacem, on page 305, volume VI, in his article, 
No. 1, on the Sword and Olive Branch. 

J. D. B. Detow, Ese.—To conquer a peace, has been the cry, since the American and Meai- 
can armies first met in deadly conflict, on the banks of the Rio Grande del Norte, A venera- 
We gentleman took up the words from the lips of a high civil officer at the heaquarters, 
Washington, and they have been echoed and re-echoed, through all the length and breadth of 
this fair Republic. 

If the distinguished civilian who first started this cry, had been construing Latin to the Rev, 
Joseph Caldwell, in the classic groves of Chapel Hill, and was engaged with thé 6th Chapter 
of the }st Book of Cesar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, he would have encountered this 
passage: « Propterea quod Helvetiorum inter fines, et Allobroguin qui nuper pacati erant, 
Rhodames fluit,” ete,, etc. If the Scholar had said, « Because between the borders of the Hel- 
vetians and Allohrogians, with whom peace was lately made, flows the Rhone,” ete., the Presi- 








* This story, or the whisky punch which was handed round imme: iately afterward, piping 
hot, suggested several others from different quarters; but under the ciredmstances, none of 
them were sufficiently wel! defined to make a strong impression. 
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dent would have said, « You do not pursue the idiom of the Latin language, nor give the car- 
rect English. Pacati means subdued; they were rendered peaceable enough, but it was effected 
by subjugation, See your note « Nuper pacati dicuntur quia biennio ante fuerant domiti, a U. 
Pomptino ; the meaning of which is, that the Allobrogians were subdued (domiti), sul-jected to 
the Romans, two years before, by Caius Pomptinus.” 

In the 14th chapter, 1st Book of the Commentaries, the Scholar would meet with this pas- 
sage : “Si pacem Populus Romanus cum Helvetiis faceret,” which he would properly transiate, 
“Ifthe people of Rome were disposed to make peace with the Helvetians.” Sin bello persequi, 
if, on the other hand, Cesar chose to carry on war, that is, to attempt to conquer, or to 
subject, or to subdue the Helvetians, they reminded wns of their valor, and the ancient disgrace 
of the Romans in a former war, etc., etc. 

Now, if this Chapel Hill Scholar sheuld chance to rise to eminence among his countrymen, 
and declare in later days that Dr Caldwell! was not only a most accomplis President of a Col- 
lege, but would have been distinguished as a Statesman or a General, had he chosen the field of 
politics or of arms” (in which wise observation every Philosophical Student of the University 
of North Carolina would concur), it became this Scholar to recollect bis Latinity, and to meas- 
ure his words and his conduct, before he measured swords with the enemy. 

In carrying war into the Mexican territory, any classical or military man would have sup- 
posed, that as the Mexicans so much resemble the Gauls, a great civil Chief would have turned 
over the leaves of the Commentaries, to arrive at the fruits of historical experience If we are 
not Romans, the Gauls and the Mexicans are much alike, We call them indolent and barbar- 
ous and our soidiers call them brave. Thatthey are hardy and bold behind breastworks bris- 
tled with cannon and defended by a multitude of men, our heavy losses too truly atiest, Like 
the Gauls, they are jealous of their borders. Like the Gauls, they are tenacious of their rights 
and of their territory, from their apprehension of the lust of power and of aggrandizement 
which form the features of their more powerful neighbor. They are unfortunately ignorant, 
and consequently treacherous, fond of war, and devoted tw their chiefs. 

If we had designed to vindicate boundary, to treat, to secure peace, that was one thing, If 
we designed to make war, to conquer, to subdue, to acquire territory, that was quile another af- 
fair. ‘Thecry, after the first hostilities, was a peace cry——construing the English words accord- 
ing to their common acceptation. But to military ears it sounded differently Was this Delphic? 
Was this, like a message to the Senate, diplomatic? Whatever it meant, the pursuit of the 
object was attended with immense waste of treasure, awful spilling of blood, and useless and 
wanton sacrifice of the lives of precious Americans, We lost more in battle, and by disease in 
an accursed climate, than all Mexico could pay for, by all her lands, and rivers, and mines. 
« Dum vitant stulti vitia, in contraria currunt:” when simple men (cunning) seek to avoid one 
error, they fall into its opposite. 

The words, conquer a Peace, seemed to show a pacific front, and the venerable Editor who 
arrayed them in his proof-sheets, expected, before he had set up many types in columns and in 
lines, to behold the Dove with Olive Branch in mouth, approaching eivil headquaiters, with 
glorious tidings, Alas! his meekness and humanity must bave been sorely tried, though he 
never waked up to the stratagem. The more distinguished Leader whom he followed, saw, from 
his greater elevation, men contending in bloody strife, and iron and lead thrown in storms from 
the mouths of most unpeaceable weapons. 

The object was the acquisition of territory beyond the Rio Grande, through all the evolutions, 
and this was to be gained by bringing on war, and then demanding territory for indemnity, He 
whoinsists that peace was the object, asserts what he cannot support even by the strength and 
shoulders of Atlas, The great inconsistency would have to be sustained, that Pacem bello ante- 
fero (1 prefer Peace to War) means the same thing as Vincere pacem (to subdue, to subjugate), 
the Peace Cry. 

You cannot expect me, sir, a plain man, to travel two roads at once, any more than you could 
expect me to comprehend the profundity of the three lines of invasion pointed out by a distin- 
guished quasi military Senator. IT must insist therefore, that the great civil Chief meant one 
thing, and that his venerable Editor meant another; and that if the two Senior American Gen- 
erals had not been great commanders, we siiou!d have realized the truth of the Latin proverb, 
* He who pursues two hares. is sure to catch neither.” 

When we say Vineere pacem, something must be understood, for the expression is elliptical. 
Vincere Hostes, iisque pacis conditiones imponere. We cannot conquer peace, or a Peace ; 
but we may subdue the enemy and seize his territory, thus imposing conditions of Peace, Ge- 
rere bellum, et bello persequi (to make war and pursue'the war), was the original design, that 
the case of the uti pos sidetis might be invoked in framing the treaty for indemnity. The uti 
possidetis, in the beginning, would not do, for there was the Nueces, and thére stood quiet, 
modest, unassuming Peace. The Rio Grande reaciied and the boundary line vindicated, that 
would not do, for then nothing could he had beyond, and the uti pessidetis would come too soon. 
So the instiative, as it was termed, had to be taken. and our conquering legions must bathe their 
limbs in Pacific seas, beyond the Sierra de los Mimres, and the Snowy Mountains, and nearly 
one-half of Mexico is attached by assorption. This process, to prosaic men, residing on the 
banks of the Mississippi, whe are accustomed to the slow process of the Father of Waters in 
making land by. alluvial deposits, appeers astonishing and magnificent! Verily, the author of 
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| en 
this absorbing scheme has surpassed the great Mississippi in his conceptions, and the great 
Ghengis Khan in predatory evolution? for acquiring territory, 

On the subject of Peare, the Mexicans were not allowed volition. We crossed the Nueces 
invaded Tamaulipas, and encamped on the banksof the Rio Grande. The Americans saw the 
moon and stars above them, but they stretched their limbs on Mexican corn ee. 
Peace would have continued and been maiftained by encamping on the left bank of the 
The show of the Olive Branch, onmour : 
the British pretended peace, 
rick Henry believed the ery. 

The orders to General Taylor ff 
yet Commodore Sloat, in command of 
1845, and an officer V@as sent from. Ww 
Fremont, both looking to the oce 
“ The basis of the uti ‘possidetis, 
developed orders to Commodore $16) Mily and August, 
litical discussion, and prefer makin | in the notice of : nts, Hut [ think I 
have rendered my assertion unas P j ; for General Taylor’s 
march to. the Rio Grande, was no! P e heid out to subdue—and 
a dy of the OliveBranch, by ow: m cious and insincere. 
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“ JANA HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
The Editor a receipt, as Secretary, of an interesting letter from John Per- 
kins, Esq., now @ tin Europe, from which he makes this extract: «I have 
presented, he Society, a Summary of our history, embraced in one large 
quarto volume: thing down to 1710. [ must ask. your especial examination 
of this volume, for will be found to contain matter of much interest, that has never 
. npilation of the rest of the dovtmenta ie progresing, and I 
. > State will be in possesion of a complete x to all the papers 
hives, pertaining to our history. My health: ‘been so delicate that 

ed to rely almost entirely upon Mr. Margry, who: has b 
gemept with me, the zeal of a student of hist 
years, and who, I hope, may find a juster rete 
r State, should it make an appropi he has received in the 
mhim. Mr. Margry will publish te es ‘year, a work upon the 
an Eastern Passage through A: a, made by the early French 
voyiegers. He bet in hand, a life of La Salle, that will throw much light upon the earli- 
est period of our neeaeie I fee! it but due to him, that 1 mention his name to you, the 
request that you urge the propriety of his being employed in any future researches may 
be made.” 


5. CINCINNATI MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


We have received the Report for 1849. The regular and honorary members 
number, The library consists of 8,195 volumes—2.098 volumes, at a cost of $1. 
ing been added in one year. Numerous lectures, within the past year, have bee 
before the association. We congratulate the Society upon its eminent and fi 
cess, The officers for 1849, are 

George T. Stedman, President; 

Joseph C. Butler, Vice « 

James Lupton, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Robert L. Fabian, Recording “ 
George S Dodd, Treasurer: 

H. D. Huntington, Charles Reakirt, Charles J. Adums, W. H. Davis, Samuel Richardsom, 
Directors, 
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